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Rights and Duties of Neutrals 


NEUTRAL nations are, as the term imports, those who, in time of 
war, are not engaged on either side of the contest. As a general rule, 
their rights may be stated as consisting in an exemption from any 
injury from either belligerent, and their duties as comprised in the 
observance of the strictest impartiality between the contending 
parties. 

Until the latter part of the eighteenth century the mutual 
relations of neutral and belligerent states were, on the whole, the 
subject of the least determinate part of international usage. Through- 
out the middle ages, it was neither contrary to habit, nor repugnant to 
moral opinion, that a prince should commit, or allow his subjects to 
commit acts of flagrant hostility against countries with which he was 
formally at peace. The common law of nations permitted a license 
which was checked only by the fear of immediate war. But as it was 
the interest of everyone in turn to diminish the wide liberty of action 
which was exercised by neutral powers, most nations became gradually 
so bound by treaties on every hand as to make a rough friendli- 
ness their standard of conduct. For centuries, innumerable treaties, 
not only of simple peace and friendship, but even of defensive alliance, 
contained stipulations that the contracting parties would not assist the 
enemies of the other, either publicly with auxiliary forces, or subsidies, 
or privately by indirect means. They were also to prevent their 
subjects from doing like acts. The habits thus formed reacted upon 
thought, and men grew willing to admit the doctrine that what they 
had become accustomed to do, flowed from an obligation dictated by 
natural law. By the latter half of the seventeenth century it was no 
longer necessary to stipulate for neutrality in precise language. The 
neutrality article dwindled into a promise of mutual friendship. 
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The right of every independent State to remain at peace, whilst 
other States are engaged in war, is an incontestible attribute of 
sovereignty. It is, however, obviously impossible that neutral nations 
should be wholly unaffected by the existence of war between those 
communities with whom they continue to maintain their accustomed 
relations of friendship aud commerce. The rights of neutrality are 
connected with correspondent duties. Among these duties is that of 
impartiality between the contending parties. The neutral is the 
common friend of both parties, and consequently is not at liberty to 
favour one party to the detriment of the other. A neutral has nothing 
to do with the justice or injustice of the war. 

The increasing importance of questions connected with neutrality 
is shown by the small space which Grotius, the father of the Law of 
Nations gives to it, compared with his immense copiousness on many 
now minor questions. In works, however, of the leading publicists of 
of the last hundred years, the chapters devoted to the doctrine of 
neutrality are second to few, or none others in fulness and importance. 
To the publicists of the eighteenth century the rights and duties of 
neutral nations was a subject of great interest. The wars of religion 
in the seventeenth century had brought almost all the maritime 
powers of Europe into the battle-field, andin proportion as the area of 
maritime warfare became enlarged, there was a greater tendency on 
the part of belligerents to invoke unduly the pretext of necessity, as 
supplying a warrant of right on their part to interfere with the 
commerce of neutrals on the high seas. Again, the sanctity of neutral 
waters was a question, which involved many considerations of right in 
regard to the innocent use of them, which did not have any applica- 
tion to neutral soil ; so that publicists writing at the time when the 
works of Bynkershoek (1737) and of Wolff (1749) appeared, 
might be expected to devote to the subject of neutral rights and duties 
far more attention than they had received from Grotius, who 
published his great work in 1625. Vattel, the pupil of Wolff, has 
devoted still further attention to this subject, and subsequent writers 
have not failed to enlarge upon it. ‘‘ It has, however, been reserved,” 
says Sir Travers Twiss, ‘ for the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America, during the early part of the nineteenth 
century, to give the clearest and fullest exposition of the rights of 
neutral nations, as the attitude of neutrality which the United States 
maintained during the greater portion of the time, when Europe was 
arrayed in arms against the military genius of the First Napoleon, 
required that the judges should expound the rights and duties 
of neutrals on numerous occasions, when the courts were called upon 
to vindicate the sovereign rights of the United States, as a neutral 
nation against the cruisers of the belligerent powers.” 

The neutral ought to discharge the duties of humanity to both 
belligerents, for these are still due even to an enemy. It is clear 
that a ship of war in distress may during war run into a neutral 
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port, unless there is some special reason to prevent it. A neutral 
State, by virtue of its general right of police over its ports, harbours, 
and coasts, may impose such restrictions upon belligerent vessels, 
which come within its jurisdiction, as may be deemed necessary for 
its own neutrality and peace, and so long as such restrictions are 
impartially imposed upon all the belligerent Powers, neither can have 
any right to complain. This right is frequently exercised in pro- 
hibiting all armed cruisers with prizes to enter such neutral ports 
and waters, and even without prizes, to obtain provisions and supplies. 
This usage is shown by marine ordinances and text-writers of different 
nations. In 1877, M. de Lesseps, the engineer of the Suez Canal, 
proposed to the British Government that this canal should be 
neutralised ; but the project was rot then adopted. The matter was 
again considered in 1883, and after considerable negotiations between 
Great Britian and the various Powers, a Convention was approved 
on behalf of Great Britian and France in 1887, and was subsequently 
accepted by Austria, Germany, Italy, Russia, Spain, the Netherlands, 
and Turkey, in 1888. This Convention (inter alia) declares: (Art. 1) 
“The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and open, in time 
of war as in time of peace. The Canal shall never be subjected 
to the exercise of the right of blockade. (Art. 4) The Maritime 
Canal remaining open in time of war as a free passage, even to the 
ships of war of belligerents, the High Contracting Parties agree that 
no right of war, no act of hostility, nor any act having for its object 
to obstruct the free navigation of the Canal, shall be committed in the 
Canal and its ports of access, as well as a radius of three marine miles 
from those ports, even though the Ottoman Empire should be one of 
the belligerent Powers. Vessels of war of belligerents shall not 
re-victual or take in stores in the Canal and its ports of access, except 
in so far as may be strictly necessary. The transit of the aforesaid 
vessels through the Canal shall be effected with the least possible 
delay, in accordance with the regulations in force, and without any 
other intermission than that resulting from the necessities of the 
service. Their stay at Port Said and in the roadstead of Suez shall 
not exceed twenty-four hours, except in case of distress. In such 
case they shall be bound to leave as soon as possible. An interval of 
twenty-four hours shall always elapse between the sailing of a 
belligerent ship from one of the ports of access and the departure 
of a ship belonging to the hostile Power. (Art. 6) Prizes shall be 
subjected in all respects to the same rules as the {vessels of war of 
belligerents.”’ 

Armed cruisers, privateers, and the prizes of either may anchor 
within a neutral port as a shelter from the attacks of an enemy, to 
avoid the dangers of a storm, or to supply themselves with water, 
provisions, and other articles of pressing necessity. Asylum to this 
extent, is required by the common laws of humanity, to be afforded in 


neutral ports. But beyond this there is no right of asylum which the 
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neutral may not withhold equally from all belligerents. It may 
prevent any free communication with the land, and so soon as such 
vessels have supplied their immediate wants, the neutral may compel. 
them to depart from its jurisdiction. But while the neutral State 
may, by proclamation or otherwise, prohibit belligerent vessels with 
prizes or prisoners of war from entering its ports, the absence of any 
prohibition implies the right to enter for the purposes indicated, and 
any vessel so entering neutral waters, retains her right of extra- 
territoriality, both with respect to her prisoners of war and her prizes. 
The armed cruisers of belligerents, while within the jurisdiction of 
a neutral State, are bound to abstain from any acts of hostility 
towards the subjects, vessels, or other property of their enemies; they 
cannot increase their guns or military stores, or augment their crews ; 
they can employ neither force nor stratagem to recover prizes, or to 
rescue prisoners in the possession of the enemy; nor can they use 
a neutral port or waters within neutral jurisdiction, either for the 
purpose of hindering the approach of vessels of any nation whatever, 
or for the purpose of attacking those which depart from the ports 
or shores of neutral powers. 

It is a violation of neutrality for a neutral State to lend money or 
supply troops, or open harbours for hostile enterprises; or to allow the 
presence of any individual or vessel pertaining to a belligerent State 
within his territory, when believed to be stationed there for the 
purpose of carrying out a hostile undertaking ; or to suffer its subjects 
to prepare or aid in preparing or augmenting any hostile expedition 
against a friendly power. If a neutral power violate its obligations in 
these respects, or winks at hostile proceedings, such conduct may 
afford ground for damages, and even for war. If it is careless in not 
preventing damage to a friend from the undertakings of its subjects, 
it is liable for the loss thence resulting. Nor can it plead the 
inefficiency of its laws, or want of sufficient laws, for all nations are 
bound to enforce the law of nations within its own limits. 

“ That an enemy may come into the territory of a neutral power, 
and there purchase and thence remove any article whatsoever, even 
instruments of war, is a law of nations, long and universally estab- 
lished.” Such is the language of the Attorney-General of the United 
States, in his Report addressed, on January 2oth, 1796, to the Secretary 
of State. Vattel to the same purport writes: “‘ Further, it may be 
affirmed on the same principles, that if a nation trades in arms, timber 
for shipbuilding, vessels, and warlike stores, I cannot take it amiss 
that she sells such things to my enemy, provided she does not 
refuse to sell them to me also at reasonable price. She carries on her 
trade without any desire to injure me, and by continuing it in the same 
manner as if I were not engaged in war, she gives me no just cause of 
complaint.” Martens, in the same spirit, after observing that the 
positive law of nations has modified some of the principles of natural 
«aw as regards commerce, says that: “It does not forbid neutral 
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Powers to sell in their own markets all sorts of merchandise, even 
munitions of war, to individual purchasers who resort to them.” 
Lampredi, in his work (‘‘ Du Commerce des Neutres”’), observes that : 
‘‘A State cannot be required to renounce any of its natural rights 
against its free will, and that consequently it could only by an express 
or tacit Convention that it can be debarred from the right of selling 
within its own territory its own productions to whom it pleases, 
provided that without exception of persons it sells equally to all parties, 
although they may be the enemies of one another, and shows no favour 
to one belligerent in preference to the other.” He further proceeds to 
observe that: ‘‘The sale of merchandise within the territory of a 
neutral nation has always been considered to be as free and unassailable 
as the Sovereignty itself of the nation. This truth, known by all 
writers and confirmed by the practice of all nations, has been developed 
by us in our Cours du Droit Public, where we have established in 
substance, that in virtue of the Conventional Law of Europe, neutrals 
cannot furnish with impunity to belligerent nations articles of direct use 
in war, remarking, however, that by the word furnish (fourner) we 
mean carry (porter), and that the sale of the same merchandise within 
the territory of the neutral to any purchaser who may present himself, 
is allowable to neutral nations, who in so acting do nothing contrary 
to natural right, or hurtful to anyone, so long as they do not show 
partiality and favour to any of the belligerents in their commercial 
operations.” 

A question of much importance is, whether neutrals may assist a 
belligerent by money, in the shape of a loan or otherwise, without 
violating the duties or departing from the position of neutrality. It 
seems to be universally conceded that if such loan be made for the 
manifest purpose of enabling the belligerent to carry on the war, it 
would be a virtual concurrence in the war, and consequently a just 
cause of complaint by the opposite party. But Vattel contends that 
the lending of money to one belligerent by the subjects of a neutral 
State is not such a breach of neutrality as to be either a cause of war 
or of complaint, provided the loan is made for the purpose of getting 
good interest, and not for the purpose of enabling one belligerent to 
attack the other. Money is, in theory and in fact, an article of com- 
merce in the fullest sense of the word. To throw upon neutral 
Governments the obligation of controlling dealings in it, taking place 
in their territories, would be to set up a solitary exception to the 
fundamental rule that States are not responsible for the commercial 
acts of their subjects. 

At the beginning of the European War in 1793, the Government 
of the United States took strong grounds against the arming and 
equipping of vessels within their ports by the respective belligerent 
powers, to cruise against each other, declaring such acts to be a 
violation of neutral rights, and positively unlawful ; and that any vessel 
so armed or equipped in the ports of the United States, for military 
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service, was not entitled to the rights of asylum. The authority of 
Vattel and other writers on the law and usage of nations, was appealed 
to in support of these declarations and rules of neutrality. The ground 
then assumed by the United States is now generally admitted to be 
correct. Thesame objection was made by them in the war of 1793, 
against the enlisting of men by the respective belligerent powers within 
ports of the United States, and it was declared that if the neutral 
State might not, consistent with its neutrality, furnish men to either 
party for their aid in war, it was equally unlawful for either belligerent 
to enrol them in the neutral territory. The Congress of the United 
States have made suitable provision by statute for the support and due 
observance of the rules of strict neutrality within American territorial 
jurisdiction. By the law of April zoth, 1818, it is declared to be a 
misdemeanour for any citizen of the United States, within the territory 
or jurisdiction thereof, to accept and exercise a commission to serve a 
foreign prince, state, colony, district, or people, in war, by land or by sea, 
against any prince, staie colony, or district, or people with whom the 
United States areat peace, or to enlist, or to enter himself, or to go beyond 
the limits or jurisdiction of the United States with intent to be enlisted, 
or entered in the service of any foreign prince, state, etc. ; or to fit 
out and arm, or to increase and augment, the force of any armed 
vessel, with the intent that such vessel be employed in the service of 
any foreign power at war with another power with whom we are at 
peace. Any vessel fitted out for such purpose is made subject to 
forfeiture. The President of the United States is also authorised to 
employ force to compel any foreign vessel to depart, which, by the law 
of nations, or by treaty, ought not to remain within the United States, 
and toemploy the public force generally in enforcing the observance of 
the duties of neutrality prescribed by law. 

The present British Foreign Enlistment Act (33 and 34 Vict., 
c. 90) was passed in 1870. It repeals the older Act of 1819 and 
strengthens the hands of the executive. The earlier statutes of 
George I. which were enacted for the purpose of preventing the 
formation of Jacobite armies in France and Spain, annexed capital 
punishment as for a felony to the offence of entering the service of a 
Foreign State. There is no similar law in France, but all subjects 
exposing that country to reprisals are liable to punishment. Austria, 
Denmark, Spain, and Portugal prohibit the procuring of vessels of 
war, arms, or ammunition for the use of a foreign power, and Holland 
has prevented the equipment of vessels of war for such purpose. 

The British Foreign Enlistment Act enacts as follows :— 

“Sec. 4. If any person without the license of Her Majesty, 
being a British subject within or without Her Majesty’s dominions, 
accepts or agrees to accept any commission or engagement in the 
military or naval services of any foreign state at war with any foreign 
state at peace with Her Majesty, and in this Act referred toas a 
friendly state, or whether a British subject or not within Her 
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Majesty’s dominions, induces any other person to ‘accept or agree to 
accept any commission or engagement in the military or naval service 
of any such foreign state as aforesaid : 

He shall be guilty of an offence against this Act, and shall be 
punishable by fine and imprisonment or either of such punishments 
at the discretion of the Court before which the offender is convicted, 
and punishment, if awarded, may be either with or without hard 
labour. 

Sec. 8. If any person within Her Majesty’s dominions without 
the license of Her Majesty, does any of the following Acts, that is 
to say :— 

(I) Builds, or agrees to build, or causes to be built any ship with 
intent or knowledge, or having reasonable cause to believe that the 
same shall or will be employed in the military or naval service of any 
foreign state at war with any friendly state ; or 

(2) Issues or delivers any commission for any ship with intent 
or knowledge or having reasonable cause to believe that the same shall 
or will be employed in the military or naval service of any foreign 
state at war with any friendly state; or 

(3) Equips any ship with intent or knowledge, or having 
reasonable cause to believe, that the same shall or will be employed in 
the military or naval service of any foreign state at war with any 
friendly state; or 

(4) Despatches, or causes or allows to be despatched, any ship 
with intent or knowledge, or having reasonable cause to believe, that 
the same shall or will be employed in the military or naval service of 
any foreign state at war with any friendly state; 

Such person shall be deemed to have committed an offence 
against this Act, and shall be punished (as in the case of enlistment), 
and the ship in respect of which any such offence is committed and 
her equipment shall be forfeited to Her Majesty, provided the said 
person building, causing to be built, equipping a ship in any of the 
cases aforesaid, in pursuance of a contract made before the commence- 
ment ot such war as aforesaid, shall not be liable to any of the 
penalties imposed by this section in respect of such building or 
equipping, if he satisfies the conditions following (that is to say) :— 

(x) If, forthwith, upon a proclamation of neutrality being issued 
by Her Majesty he gives notice to the Secretary of State that he is so 
building, causing to be built, or equipping such ship, and furnishes 
such particulars of the contract and of any matters relating to, or 
done, or to be done under the contract as may be required by the 
Secretary of State. 

(2) If he gives such security, and takes and permits to be taken 
such other measures, if any, as the Secretary of State may prescribe 
for ensuring that such ship-shall not be despatched, delivered, or 
removed without the license of Her Majesty until the termination of 
such war aforesaid.” 
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This is practically the gist of the proclamation of neutrality issued 


_ by Her Majesty on April 26th, 1898. To the proclamation, however, 


is added three rules annexed to Article VI. of the Treaty between Her 
Majesty and the United States of America, signed at Washington 
May 8th, 1871. A neutral Government is bound— 

First.—To use due diligence to prevent the fitting-out, arming, or 
equipping, within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it has reason- 
able ground to believe, is intended to cruise or carry on war against a 
Power with which it is at peace; and also to use like diligence to 
prevent the departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to 
cruise or carry on war as above, such vessel having been specially 
adapted, in whole or in part, within such jurisdiction, for war-like use. 

Secondly.—Not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use 
of its ports or waters as the base of naval operations against the other, 
or for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation of military supplies 
of arms, or the recruiting of men. 

Thirdly.—To exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, 
and as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of 


the foregoing obligations and duties. 
J. E. R. STEPHENS. 

















The New Politics: A Conversational Essay 
upon Practical Ideals 


AMBLE 3.—IDLE LABOUR AND IDLE LAND. 


PARLIAMENT had met as usual in February, and there had been a long 
speech from the Throne signifying nothing—also as usual. There had 
been a deputation to the Prime Minister, consisting partly of 
representatives of the landed interest, who declared that agriculture was 
going to the dogs, and that land was going out of cultivation, and 
partly of representatives of the working classes, who urged his Lord- 
ship to do something in solution of the problem, how to find work for 
unemployed labour. The latter section of the deputation were the 
first to state theircase. Then came the land owners, and upon the 
fact of land running back to bog and prairie being mentioned, a 
member of the agricultural deputation suddenly startled the company 
by exclaiming : 

“It seems to me that the existence of so much unemployed labour 
side by side with so much uncultivated land is a negation of nature.” 

It was the Honourable Archibald Conway who uttered these 
words. 

After the deputation had withdrawn, and Conway with his friend 
St. John were strolling along Whitehall, the latter said : 

** Archie, that was a very remarkable interjection of yours, and I 
fancy it might be worth following up.” 

“‘Qh,” said Archie, “ if I were to go into that question I should 
capsize your traditions, and violate your principles toa degree, in com- 
parison with which, my scheme of free breakfasts is propriety itself.” 

“‘ Well,” observed St. John, submissively, ‘‘ I will listen.” 

“You see,” contiuued the younger man, “ after you have fed your 
hungry people, and given them a good start towards self-support, you 
have still to deal with the inherent vices of human nature, of which 
idleness is perhaps the worst; and despite all I have said upon this 
subject, I am quite prepared to accept the principle that if a man will 
not work, neither shall he eat. But you cannot enforce that principle 
until you have done your utmost to provide work for the man. I wish 
I could wring the necks of all the moralists who have written reams of 
rubbish on what they call ‘self-help.’ It is a mockery to preach self- 
help to the classes 1 wish to reach. The only species of self-help they 
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understand, is helping themselves to the first object of value that may 
come within their grasp. What these people need is help from out- 
side, and what is the good of Society if it does not support their 
necessity ? We expect the most destitute creatures among us to obey 
the laws that we have made, and in the hour of their direst need we 
stand on one side, and tell them with Pharisaical and cold-blooded 
indifference that they will find their salvation in self-help!” 

“Your language strengthens apace,” observed St. John. 

‘‘T intend it to,” returned Archie. ‘‘My remedy for the unem- 
ployed difficulty is to put these idle hands on the idle land. No man 
will starve if he has the opportunity of cultivating the soil.” 

“‘ But,” interrupted St. John, ‘this idle land exists because it does 
not pay to cultivate it.” 

“‘Very likely it will not pay the landlord his rent or interest on 
the tenant’s capital, or the Queen’s taxes, but it will pay the man that 
tills it.” 

“Then you mean to abolish rent, taxes, tenant farmers, and all 
other obstacles to profitable cultivation,” laughed the Parliament 
man; the idea seemed to him to be so irresistably comic. 

‘“‘T would abolish everything sooner than abolish the fertility of 
the soil of England,” said Archie, with some vehemence. ‘“‘ How is 
the country to get on, if the population does no work, and the land 
produces no food? As I told the Prime Minister, the present state of 
things is a negation of Nature. Let me proceed to some details. For 
the purpose of the argument there is no need to go into figures. One 
unemployed man and a single acre of untilled ground are quite 
sufficient to illustrate my ideas. I will simply take it for granted that 
the unemployed labour and the uncultivated soil are solid facts, and I 
believe it is also a fact, that’ hundreds of acres of idle land are to be 
found not far from London. Why not parcel out the land and hand it 
over to the starving labourers of London to do the best they can with 
it? I repeat that no man will starve on even the worst land in 
England, and as for Essex and Suffolk, you might almost support a 
family on an acre. Each settler should be provided with the simple 
implements of hand husbandry, with a temporary hut to live in until 
he could rear a dwelling of his own, with seeds for the tillage of his 
holding, and with such simple sustenance as would support him, until 
the land yielded him the fruits of his labour. From that point he 
might safely be left to shift for himself. Instead of being an idle, 
hungry pauper wearing himself out in the vain endeavour to find 
employment where he is not wanted, he would then be transformed 
into an industrious and self-supporting member of Society.” 

‘“‘ But what is to become of the landlord?” enquired St. John, 
who was a good deal staggered by the novelty of his friend’s proposals. 

Archibald smiled. ‘‘I think,’’ he remarked, “the landlord might 
usefully spend his time in reading up these treatises upon self-help, 
which he has hitherto been retailing second-hand to the other fellow. 
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Rent, it is clear, will have to take a back seat. At present, rent is the 
first charge upon the land. It ought to be the last. The first charge 
upon the land is the food which nature intended it to produce, and the 
first claimant upon that food is the mouth belonging to the hands that 
tilled it. The second rightful charge upon the land is a fair return for 
any capital which may prudently be invested in it by the cultivator. 
Next, I would place an equitable share of the National burdens. If, 
after these deductions, anything remains to the landlord he is welcome 
to it. Probably, in the management of his estates, in promoting the 
prosperity and happiness of those who till them, in devoting his 
attention to the affairs of local government, and in other ways carrying 
out the duties of a county gentleman, he fills a useful part, and renders 
services for which he is likely to be paid. But he ought to recognise 
that the profession of a landlord is pretty much of a luxury. It is an 
easy, pleasant, and healthy occupation. These are advantages for 
which he must be expected to give an equivalent, and the equivalent I 
want is the abolition of his rights to take the first toll of the land. It 
is most monstrous that anyone should be able to point to a part of the 
earth’s surface, however large or however small, and say, ‘ Unless that 
land pays me so much rent, I will allow it to go to waste,’ and yet that 
is what plenty of English landlords are doing at this present moment.”’ 

** But you will be a great landlord yourself some day,” said St. 
John, ‘‘ and these theories, if acted upon, will be your ruin.” 

“TI do not think so,” replied Archibald, and, in any case, I care 
not. My ruin, as you call it, will mean the salvation of hundreds. I 
am confident, however, that some such plan is imperative if the number 
of the unemployed is to be reduced, and if the population is to be fed. 
Moreover, I am convinced that in the arrest of the decay into which 
British agriculture is falling, lies the only hope of the landed gentry, 
and surely it is worth while for them to sacrifice something for the gain 
of so great an end.” 

“‘ You expressed just now your agreement with the principle that 
if a man will not work, neither shall he eat.” 

“Quite so. My scheme for putting idle hands upon idle land only 
touches those people who are willing to labour if they have the 
opportunity. There still remain the incurably and viciously lazy. But 
even they will stand upon an entirely new footing. Society having 
provided work for them to do, their refusal to perform that work is so 
flagrant a disobedience of duty that their idleness becomes a crime. It 
is as wrong for a healthy man to be idle, as it is for him to beg or steal. 
But we cannot enforce any such law at present, because we have no 
means of discriminating between idleness which is contumacious, and 
that which is due to circumstances beyond the individual’s control. 
Say to a man ‘ You are at liberty to grow food for yourself on this 
patch of ground,’ and then, if he persists in his idleness, pack him off 
to a gaol farm, where he would have to work ten times harder than if 
he had done what he was told.” 
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‘“* And what about the cost of all this ?” 
“Why, don’t you see that the whole idea is to make these people 

self-supporting, instead of being, as at present, a burden anda nuisance 

to their fellow creatures. No doubt there would be a considerable 

expense at first. You might perhaps put down the cost of each unit of 
colonisation at £40, but the return would be certain and immeasurable. 

Is it not ludicrous to think that here we are spending millions of 
money in building a Navy to protect our supply of food from foreign 

countries, lest we might some day find ourselves starved out, whilst all 
the time we are letting our own land go gradually out of cultivation ? 

If war should happen, give me five acres of the county of Essex, and 
you may have the produce of all the rest of the globe.” 

‘IT don’t like your idea” said St. John, “of abolishing the landlords 
and contiscating their property.” 

‘“‘T do not confiscate their property,”’ returned Conway.: “I simply 
utilise it, whereas it is now simply valueless to them and to everyone 
else, except perhaps for hunting and shooting over. Every acre of 
untilled soil means so much loss to the country, and my contention is 
that no land should be barren, so long as we have labour with which to 
till it.” 

‘“‘ But have you any experience to guide you in the experiment ?”’ 

“There are thousands of instances all over England, in which 
people are supporting themselves and five or six children on a small 
patch of land, and yet these have never had the initial help I propose 
to give. I know one man in particular who supports himself and his 
family, on two acres of by no means exceptional land. He grows 
abundance of vegetables, far more than he can consume, besides 
apples, damsons, and other fruit ; he has a nice cow which he bought 
as a calf, and turned out on his bit of pasture until it grew old enough 
to milk; he keeps a couple of pigs, and some poultry. He thus has 
fruits and vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, and bacon in large excess of 
his own requirements. The surplus he is able to sell in sufficient 
quantity and at sufficient prices to enable, him to provide such 
commodities as butchers meat, grocery, and clothes, which are all that 
he needs to satisfy his simple wants outside the range of his own 
production. This man lives an extremely happy and healthful life. If 
he were in London, he would probably be one of the unemployed, and 
would be stewing with his wife and children in a Whitechapel slum. 
In a typical case of the kind I have in view, the man would likewise 
have such simple tastes and needs, as would require for their satis- 
faction very little beyond what he would provide by his own labour, 
and even then he would be infinitely better off than he is at present.” 

“But considering that already the markets are glutted with an 
excess of food products, what possible chance would he have of turning 
any surplus into money ?”’ 

‘That question,” said Archibald, ‘ need hardly be taken into 
consideration. The man and his family would, at all events, have 
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plenty to eat, which is a great deal more than they previously had. 
Even if they had to throw the surplus away, they would be far higher 
in the scale of comfort.” 

*“‘ Another objection which occurs to me is that a great many of 
these unemployed persons are skilled artisans, who have been trained 
in special industries. How can you expect these men to turn 
farmers?” 

“‘ Anybody can till a garden if he has the strength and the will. 
As for it being a descent or a degradation for a skilled artisan to turn a 
cultivator of the soil, I entirely repudiate such an idea. To my mind, 
it is the most honourable of all employments. Besides, if such a work- 
man can findno employment for the particular skill he possesses, he 
necessarily reverts to the condition of primitive man, whose first 
occupation was that of husbandry. If a Clerkenwell watchmaker or a 
Sheffield cutler were shipwrecked, and cast on a lonely island, he 
would not start making watches or razors; he would proceed to 
ascertain the best means of procuring for himself a good supply of 
food. I amafraid that Robinson Crusoe is not much read nowadays.” 

By this time the two men had reached the door of the Atheneum 
Club, where they parted company. They had walked very leisurely, 
but the elder man was fairly out of breath. It was not the walk 
therefore that had taken his breath away. 


AMBLE 4.—ARE LANDLORDS SUPERFLUOUS ? 


As everyone knows, a Devonshire lane is a most delightful place 
to walk in. Perhaps it is seen at its best in the Spring, when the 
bushes are hung with fresh, sweet foliage, and when the tall hedges 
are brilliantly decked with primroses, violets, and wild hyacinths and 
narcissus, with here and there a golden patch of daffodils. And then, 
as you pass a gateway, what lovely glimpses you obtain of the 
characteristic scenery of the country, where every combination of 
natural beauty seems to present itself, under its most alluring aspect. 
Such a lane there runs in particular through a well-known part near 
the centre of the shire, and from one such opening as we have described, 
there is offered to the eye a delightful panorama of green fields and 
orchards and woods, leading up at length through the vista of a grand 
avenue of oaks to the battlemented mansion of the Earl of Coplestone. 
At this point, one Spring morning, might have been seen two men, 
whom the reader of this record will easily recognise as Mr. Almeric St. 
John and the Honourable Archibald Conway. It was to this fair 
domain and princely dwelling that the young man was heir. 

“I have been thinking over all you said last February, Archie,” 
observed Mr. St. John, after a somewhat protracted silence, ‘‘and I 
cannot understand how a man of your family and training, can look 
upon such a scene as we have now before us, where almost everything 
and every blade of grass is ar illustration of how deeply you are rooted 
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to the soil, and yet hold such awful opinions—excuse the word—as to 
the righteousness of disturbing traditions which have lasted so long, 
and which, on the whole, are proved to be founded on sound 
principles.” 

“‘That’s just it,” said Archie, with a smile. ‘‘ When one gets 
down here, where every prospect pleases, and where even man is not so 
very vile, one is apt to forget those starving thousands in the great 
City, and those desolate places where once there was nothing but 
industry and plenty.” 

“‘ You are evading my point, young man.” 

“Not at all. If I had my way, I believe there would be no part 
of England, but would present the same spectacle of well-supplied 
labour and fruitful results that we see here. Of course, you could not 
expect such a lively prospect in the Fen country, or in the reclaimed 
marshes of Essex, but you would have the same practical features, 
namely, an industrious peasantry and a fertile soil. It is, after all, the 
fertility of the land which makes it beautiful. I remember a saying of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s. He observed one day that ‘ One soon tires of the 
magnificent and awful in Nature, but sylvan scenery never palls.’ 
Then, again, we are not going to dispossess the landlords of England, 
and hand over their property to other people. Under my scheme, 
where labour at present unemployed is placed upon land now untilled, 
the functions of the landlord would simply be suspended. What I deny 
is the right of the landlord to keep his land in barrenness. I do not 
alter his title to it; I simply compel him to either cultivate it himself, 
or to restore to the State its undoubted right to have the land tilled by 
someone.” 

‘‘ Then you contemplate that if the result of your scheme were the 
restoration of this land to fertility, so that it would again pay for 
tilling, the payment of rent should be revived ? ” 

“* Undoubtedly, due allowance being made for any expenditure by 
the cultivator other than that of his own labour. For instance, if he 
turns out to be an exceedingly thrifty, industrious, and skilful husband- 
man, and makes the land yield more than is sufficient for his own 
sustenance—in short, if he saves money and invests it in the improve- 
ment of his holding, he should be entitled to full compensation when 
the question of rent came to be considered.” 

“‘ That, of course, is only just,’”’ said St. John, ‘‘ but I fancy that 
when it comes to the actual working of the thing, you will find these 
details very difficult to carry out.” 

‘“‘ But we need not be deterred by any obstacle of that sort, if we 
are convinced that the principle is sound. What I say is, till the land, 
and as soon as the experiment succeeds so far as to enable the tiller to 
make a livelihood, it will be time enough to trouble our heads about 
further matters. I feel sure, however, of this, that my scheme is 
bound to effect a revolution in the attitude of the rest of the com- 
munity towards the landowning classes. It will, I submit, make all the 
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difference, if it should be found that landlords, as such, can be done 
without. You and I, for instance, will have to look out for some other 
occupation. I do not believe there is much abstract affection among 
the farming, professional, trading, and industrial community for the 
landlords. Some of us are popular, no doubt. I am sure my grand- 
father is, and I believe that Iam also. But there are many hundreds 
of instances tothe contrary. Much of this is due, not to the landlords 
themselves, but to the laws that have been made by and for them, and 
to the people they employ. Do you suppose that the History of the 
Game Laws has not left its mark upon the agricultural mind ? Nothing 
short of the complete abolition of those laws, so far as they protect 
private property in game, will ever efface that mark. Of course, we 
must have close seasons, and also security against wilful trespass and 
damage. If you don’t mind my mentioning Lord Beaconsfield again, 
I should like to tell you of something he once said to a friend at 
Hughenden. The conversation turned on the subject of poaching. 
Lord Beaconsfield said there was only one way to abolish poachers, 
and that was to abolish gamekeepers. He added, ‘‘ My tenants are my 
gamekeepers, and they alone. Yet I can at all times offer my friends 
as pretty a bit of shooting as can be had in any part of the country.” 

“‘T quite agree with you, Archie, that among gamekeepers you will 
find some of the greatest rascals unhung. They encourage poaching 
in order to cover their own malpractices, and they create no end of bad 
blood between the landlord and his tenantry.” 

‘‘Then there are the land agents. These gentry are in many cases 
the curse of rural Society. They simply practice a hired rapacity of 
which not one landlord in a thousand would himself be guilty. Instead 
of being a connecting link between the landlord and his tenant, they 
are a dividing chasm. To the insolence which belongs to them by 
nature as aristocratic half-castes, they add the acquired arrogance on 
the one hand, and the servility on the other, which are the special 
qualifications of the gentleman’s gentleman. They seldom know any- 
thing about agriculture. Still more seldom have they any sympathy 
with the tenant farmer. The ‘be-all’ and the ‘end-all’ of their 
ambition is to exact as much rent as possible, and give as little as 
possible for it inreturn. They are petty tyrants to their victims, and 
lackeys to their masters. The result of all this is that on most estates, 
especially the large ones, the agent is universally hated, whilst the 
landlord knows nothing whatever about it.” 

‘One is almost tempted to ask you, Archie, whether in all your 
experience you have never met a good land agent ?’ 

“I think if I stretched a point I could mention three, and they are 
all in the West of England.” 

‘“‘ And what bearing has all this upon your main argument ? ”’ 

“ Did I not tell you just now that it would be a serious thing for 
the landlords if my scheme should demonstrate that they are super- 
fluous people? Now that power is in the hands of the masses— 
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although not, to my view, as completely as it ought to be—a changed 
idea in the public mind as to the relation which the landowning 
classes bear to the working section of the community would have far- 
reaching consequences. Rank, wealth, talent, culture, and leisure 
will always give us a governing class, but the powers that class are to 
wield will be dictated and limited by the voice of the people. I see 
here a great rock ahead for the aristocracy. Whatever principles may 
be involved, whatever privileges, whatever persons, and whatever 
property, nothing will be allowed to stand in the way of the will of the 
people, if they are once shown a method by which they can improve 
their own position. It is not that they will rob anybody ; it is simply 
that they will have made the discovery that social salvation can be 
worked out by the exercise of the powers they possess. For genera- 
tions the people have been complaining. The governing classes, 
acting most frequently under compulsion, have thrown them a sop 
from time to time—a lowering of the franchise—a parish council—an 
allotment of land—cheap tea, but they have always taken good care to 
keep the real power in their own hands. _ Politicians are never weary 
of bemoaning the depression of agriculture, the want of employment, 
the competition of foreign countries, and the lowness of wages; but 
when, on the strength of the sympathy so expressed, they are returned 
to Parliament, they get up and say that legislation is powerless to do 
any good, and that as for State interference, it would not only be 
useless, but positively immoral. I have a shrewd idea that the average 
British Elector is no longer such a fool as to be gulled in this way. 
He is beginning to think that the State, if it chose, could do a great 
deal for him. Now supposing that my revolutionary views are worked 
out with the practical results which I anticipate, would not that fact 
produce a great change in the situation? You say these views are 
hair-brained and impossible. We shall know more about that after 
they have been tried, and you can easily understand that if the average 
British Elector demands a trial for them, neither you, nor any of your 
legislative colleagues, will dare to say him nay.” 
ROBERT DENNIS. 

(To be continued.) 

























The Alehouseman 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS.” 


I sAT me down in the sands, warm from the fierce sun that had 
beaten upon them all day, and I lifted my face and blinked to the 
winking stars until my soul expanded, and my heart cried ‘‘ Tell to 
me a tale.” 

Night had fallen upon the desert, but, seated lowly with my 
back bent more than one would expect in a man whose ribs are so 
well lined as mine be, although, mind you, it is no sloven’s fat that 
clings to them—seated there I saw that our earth swung and spun in 
an illimitable waste of agitated light, steely blades that crossed and 
flashed like a million keen swords thrusting and slashing in infinite 
space, and showering the sky with the star-sparks that flew from their 
silent clashings. No, this I, old pedlar-packman that I am, can say 
with a clear conscience, there is nothing that makes me cower and 
throw my forearm over my head to ward off the blows fate aims at 
every shining pate, nothing that makes me fear an awful fear, like 
gazing into the heavens of a starry night, nothing! The gods must 
know that even they are absurdly infinitesimal in the mighty whirl of 
spheres that have drifted into this eternal war of lights and darknesses, 
drifted until they have lost their way, and the sudden gaunt fear of 
Being bursting upon them, now reel hither and thither, flying into 
fire, exploding before the eyes of their panic-stricken fellows, and all 
madly panting through incomprehensible space, and searching to 
discover that Ineffable Centre whom they pray they may find seated 
calm, majestic in the knowledge of what space and whirling worlds, 
life and light, darkness and death, all mean. It rubs the 
clearness off the face of most creeds that I have met with, indeed, 
not a creed but my own will stand the test of looking into the 
heavens. However, that is but natural, for my own faith is the 
true faith. 

This that I have noticed I would like to tell to the world, believing 
that it may do good to some poor soul. I have closely watched my 
beautiful she-ass, and never once have I seen her, whether the pack 
sat strapped to her back or rested at her feet, lift her eyes to the 
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stars, and oh! how soberly satisfied the good beast is with all the 
works of the gods, and most of the works of men. She knows well 
’tis an unsettling thing to gaze at the stars. 

But this twilight time I brushed away my fears, and taking my 
eyes from the sky peered into the soft gloom that lay upon the 
bosom of the world, and I saw the pale sands underneath, and the 
dry bushes, like smoke-plumes, rising above the spectral white, and, 
in the distance, the gently undulating line of the high grounds against 
the eaves of the heavens, and my heart cried “Tell to meatale.” This 
cry my brain heard dimly, dreamily, and was loth to comply. Near 
by my gentle donkey crunched her corn. A distance away the camels 
knelt, chewing their cud and uttering peevish grunts—it is a sour 
beast the camel, and to live with it makes good men bad—and the 
tinkle of the bell which one of them carried on its awkward neck 
mingled musically with the war-song a Bedouin was crying to a group 
of wild men and wilder weans, who heard him with nerves quivering 
in rage at a foe that had existence only in their fevered imaginations. 
They were not of my kind these Bedouins, neither they nor their 
camels were good company for me and my cuddy, but one will travel 
with the Christian’s devil himself if so be Satan will but let one 
cower under his coat-tails when more immediate dangers threaten. 
These Bedouins gave me the ease of mind which comes from the 
knowledge that if I was to have my throat cut they would do it for 
me themselves, and that they were clever at the job. 

So when their war-song arose on the night air I scooped a 
comfortable hollow in the sands and sat down, as I have told you all, 
and my heart cried, ‘‘ Tell to mea tale.” For it has been my custom, 
born of many dreary days in the desert with my pack and gentle ass, 
to squat down now and again and entertain myself to a rambling 
tale that pleases me. It is a silly custom of those people, the 
Christians, to read books written by one who is a stranger to the 
reader, and so can not possibly know to a nicety what the reader 
yearns to hear. As every man must know best what suits him in the 
way of a tale, so every man must be his own most enjoyable tale- 
teller, and if folk will but follow my advice, let each one at odd times 
sit down and tell himself a story, and I wager he will find it a 
wonderfully enjoyable practice, and one that will do him great good. 

I first crossed my legs, and then my arms, and gathering my toes, 
one set of them gathered into each hand, began to sway myself 
forward and back, pint-a-goll-y, pint-a-goll-y, a soothing position if 
you will but try it, and I hearkened to the tale my brain told when 
my heart cried, “‘ Tell tome a tale.” First let me disclose to you that 
there has been a state of courteous war existing between my heart and 
brain ever since I can remember. If it were not for my brain the 
gods know, I do not know, where I should now be, I mean in worldly 
gear, for my heart cries “ Give, give, give,” at sight of every sore and 
tear, but my brain says “Hold,” and I’m thinking that I’ll just 
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manage to squeeze in at the Gates of Paradise for the charity of my 
heart, and still have had enough and to spare in this world. But to 
back to the story, a tale of the land of the Christians. 
* o * 

The old man raised his staff above his head, smote three resound- 
ing blows, and listened. Then putting his staff to its proper use he 
strode round the great tree until he came to the side opposite to where 
the blows had been delivered and again he brought the staff against the 
rough bark. This time he clapped his ear to the tree and held his 
breath. ‘Oh, tree,” he said, standing back and nodding his head, 
and gazing with kindly eyes upon it. ‘Though many of thy limbs be 
gone, thy heart is still sound and fibrous. God be with thee, honest 
tree.” 

The old man quitted the tree and taking to the high road ascended 
a gentle hill. 

Now at the top of the hill, his eyes beheld a green, and by the 
wayside a pool of water towards which a string of white geese waddled 
and gaggled. Inthe centre of the green stood a tall post, and on the 
top of this a signboard swung in the warm air of early afternoon, a 
gaudy signboard it was, painted in wondrous colours by some rustic 
Reynolds, the picture of a man dressed in vivid green, and at his feet 
a scarlet hound, and the green man winding a yellow horn. For 
the little Inn of which this painted board was the advertisement, 
they called ‘‘ The Green Man.” 

The Green Man stood modestly back from the high road, a tiny 
building of pale thatch roof and red brick walls, and thatch and brick 
overgrown with green, and an unctuous white rose peeping head 
downwards into the doorway so that those who entered the inn must 
needs remove cap for fear of scattering the glorious petals. Along the 
sunny side of the Inn ran a glittering row of polished pewters, swim- 
ming full of healthy sunshine, and soon to be filled with honest 
brew, whilst in the shade stood two fat barrels seemingly so full of the 
same good brew as to be in danger of cracking the willow osiers that 
bound their staves together. A gorgeous cock strutted across the little 
patch of clean gravel by the door cheek, scarcely deigning a glance at 
the old man who now stood gazing at the ample barrels of brew. 

At length the traveller made his way to the open door of the Inn 
and once again his heavy staff came into play. For without placing 
foot on doorstep nor over threshold the old man smote upon the door- 
cheek three lusty blows. 

Now Lemuel Pangburn, honest soul and landlord of this snug 
hostelry the Green Man Inn, as was his homely action custom, had 
dozed off into a soul-satisfying sleep in his own ingle-nook, with his 

great hands locked across his glorious stomach, and his head drawn 
into his fat shoulders after the fashion of a turtle. And when the staff 
fell heavily upon the doorcheek its sounds did not startle him, no, nor 
for a time did they even reach his understanding. He still slept 
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although his ears had caught the sound of the thumping at the door. 
Pangburn’s was much too great a body to awaken all ona sudden, and 
not until the old man had brought his staff ‘‘ thwack, thwack, thwack ” 
a second time upon the door did the eyes of the Innkeeper fall open, 
and following this his lips moved and he called out a sleepy invitation, 
““Come you in, friend.” When these words had been uttered the 
mouth of the host of the Green Man Inn slowly shut, his eyelids 
fluttered close and again he slept a sweet and gracious sleep. Andon the 
top of it all, ‘‘ thwack, thwack, thwack,” sounded from the open door. 

**God preserve us all,’’ exclaimed the honest ale-house keeper 
throwing forward his head and trying to peer round the corner without 
unclasping his hands from his stomach—for hands and stomach were 
still sound asleep—‘ God preserve us all ’tis the devil that knocks when 
I close my eyes for alittle sleep. ’Tis becoming a hard world this for 
an honest man. Come in friend, come in, without e’en more ado, and 
welcome.” ; 

He had not done speaking when the staff again smote the door- 
cheek this time so fiercely as to cause the good landlord’s hands to fall 
unclasped by his side and his fat legs to move for the first time since 
the strange din arose at the door. He had only had time to become 
all awake when a sharp, clear voice called out : 

“Come to thy door, alehouseman, and know who knocks, and 
what are his wants.” 

The honest landlord in all his days (no, nor had his fathers before 
him, who dwelt in the Inn and sold sound ale to the country-side), 
had never heard the like of this, nor thus been cried to, and what to do 
he could not devise, for the circumstance was without precedent in his 
own life, and the blood of his forefathers that ran in his veins, told him 
that never once had they heard tell of such astir nor of such a demand 
at an Inn door. Indeed so sore was he put about for a hint of the 
procedure that he was on the point of again clasping his hands over his 
broad stomach and relapsing into slumber when to the sound of the 
staff the shrill voice cried : 

** Alehouseman! Alehouseman! a traveller waits at thy threshold.” 

“In the name of all the Saints that ever swigged brew, let the 
traveller step over the selfsame threshold and enter mine Inn and not 
stand there bawling like a thirsty calf,’”’ shouted Pangburn, seized by 
the sudden anger of a fat man, at the same time placing his broad 
palms on the oaken bench preparatory to giving himself an upward 
heave to his feet should the occasion demand. But, thank the gods 
so harsh a trial was not to be his, for bouncing in from the domestic 
half of the cottage came a woman, plump and small, with eyes that 
sparkled of mirth, and her short sleeves showing to view pretty fore- 
arms, and her short kirtle pretty ankles. Nevertheless it was with an 
angry voice she cried : 

“‘Heyday! Heyday! what an uproar. ’Tis as though a fiend 
rapped at our door with the thigh bone o’ a drunken priest.” 
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She placed her fair arms akimbo and ran her eyes disdainfully 
over the great body of the Innkeeper, who sat gazing helplessly at her, 
uncertain whether to rise to his feet or on the other hand to leave the 
matter to the care of his busy wife. 

“‘Come to thy door Alehouseman!” the stranger’s voice cried. 
‘* Alehouseman, Alehouseman! It is a hard world when folk attend 
not to their duties. Alehouseman, Alehouseman ! ” 

‘‘ Saints in Heaven ! he will have the Inn about our ears unless one 
tends the door,” Pangburn muttered hopelessly, but when he saw the 
contentious little body bustle towards the threshold, he folded his 
hands and stretched his legs, while his wrinkled chin fell upon his 
breast, and his eyelids fell shut. 

‘“‘ Alehouseman indeed! I'll Alehouseman ye! I'll let ye feel the 
skelp of an Alehouseman’s woman‘s hand——.” 

The good woman’s words came to an abrupt pause when her eyes 
rested upon the stranger at the door. There he stood, straight as the 
sign-post itself, and tall for such an old man, and from his face fell a 
great wisp of beard white as a summer cloud, and his head carried 
nothing else than snowy locks, and over his shoulders was thrown a 
robe of woven rushes, and on his feet leathern sandals. And tightly 
clutched in his hand there she saw a long coarse-grained staff already 
uplifted to beat upon the doorcheek. In all her days the good woman 
had never set eyes upon such a being, and for once in her life she could 
not come by words to satisfy her thoughts. But when the stranger, 
paying no more heed to her than if she had not been, once more 
brought his staff against the door so that dents discovered the rapping- 
places, the thrifty wife lost all patience. 

‘‘ What for raise ye such a din at my door? Have your eyes no 
sight? See you not that the door stands wide? See you not that I 
am come to your cry?” 

Now the stranger had not so much as once lifted his eyes from the 
ground. 

“* Woman, I seek the keeper of the Inn,” and without more ado 
he raised his staff and smote. Honest Pangburn slept uncomfortably. 
““ God preserve us all,” he muttered. 

“‘ And I am the Keeper of the Inn his wife,” she skirled, above the 
din of the blows. 

“‘ Good woman, no words of yours will I doubt, and I doubt not 
that they will be many. My business is with your spouse. Ale- 
houseman! Alehouseman!” 

“Old man, you want nothing of my spouse that does not concern 


” 


’ 


me. 

‘Woman I want nothing of you nor of your spouse, for a man will 
waste much of his time in attending to his neighbour’s concerns. Get 
you gone, woman, to your kettle and your weans. I'll warrant they 
need looking after it may be more than your good man’s duties, although 
they, I find, are sorely neglected. Get ye to your weans and your pans.” 
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** Did ever I hear the beat o’ this ?” cried the good woman, flying 
into a rare fine rage. ‘I'll have you know that, old as you be, you 
have still much to learn. I am master and mistress here——.” 

** Alehouseman ! Alehouseman !” 

** That no one old or young, shaven or white o’ beard, can say that 
|——. 9 


**Come to thy door, Alehouseman, a stranger waits your leave to 


speak.” 

“‘ That I, Jean, the wife o:-——.” 

“It is a hard world when strangers must call a man to duty, 
Alehouseman. 2 

‘* Jean the wife o’ Lemuel Pangburn, of the Green Man Inn, ever 
left untended wean, or kettle, or brew. Know ye not I speak the 
truth? Look at my face, old man, and answer me that.” 

“Thy face, woman? I can see its peevish angles in your strident 
tones.” 

Now the good woman, God bless her and all sauncy brides, was 

plump, and pretty and red of cheek, and round, and comfortable, 
and she hungered for the recognition of her qualities. But the 
traveller’s eye rested on the ground. To be thus flouted on her own 
demesne! Daughters of Eve could not put up with such affront. 
The goodwife flounced to the ingle-nook where slept her slothful 
spouse. 
‘‘ There you rest supine and unconcerned, and devil-may-care 
what tinker comes to the door and miscalls the wife of your bosom. 
Little enough of gear and gold do I get that I need stay here to put up 
with being called a malkin, and a drab, by every cadger that pays his 
price for a flagon, that you may grow fat on your ribs and stretch 
yourself out afore the fireplace and snore the summer away.” 

The honest landlord’s face grew painfully red as he heaved 
himself to his feet the while his wife stormed at him from vexation at 
the stranger. He seized a stout cane, made haste to the door and 
bellowed :— 

** What for is all this larum? My door stands wide so come you 
in or get ye gone, or the Devil save your bones, old man.” 

*‘ Alehouseman, if indeed I have you before me after all these 
callings, Alehouseman, folk are loth to look after their own and 
inattention makes waste.” 

‘*T have no reason to doubt what ye say nor have I to agree. I 
know not of what you speak, old man.” 

Alehouseman I hastened here to tell you that which closely 
concerns your prosperity, but fear me it has taken me too long to 
reach your ear.” 

‘* Then tell me now, old man.”’ 

‘I hasten here to tell you that by some mischance the spigot of 
one of your great barrels of brew has become loosened, and I saw the 


good ale bubbling upon the ground.” 
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The stout stick dropped from the landlord’s fat hands. 
“The saints preserve me and my good home-brew,” he gasped in 
anguish. ‘‘ The barrels were lipping full when we rolled them into the 
shade. The saints preserve us all,” he murmured. 

But from the inner room of the cottage ale-house, where the 
busy wife had been listening to the conversation at the door, there 
suddenly arose the sounds of great mirth. 

“Oh, the silly old man! Oh, the foolish old man,” cried the 
good woman as she advanced towards the door, arms again akimbo, 
her pretty head thrown back, her mouth full of laughter, and her 
plump figure heaving and swaying to the ripple of mirth. ‘“‘ Oh, silly 
man, well may ye say that folk tend any but their own concerns. 
Old man, foolish old man, go thy way and fret spirit no more over 
our brew.” 

That all was as it should be honest Lemuel Pangburn did not 
feel satisfied. 

“‘ He tells me, good wife, our brew is wasting upon the ground.” 

“ Foolish old grey beatd, silly old man,” skirled the pretty wife 
in sarcastic tones, for the stranger had flouted her and her red cheeks, 
‘it being none of his concern, how then could he know that of the 
two barrels one was sour, which one I filled with scalding water and 
bade the kitchen drab that when the heat had sweetened the staves, 
to turn the spigot and let the water run to the gravel. Go thy way, 
old man, minding thine own concerns; go thy way with thy sheepskin 
and thy staff, and lift eyes from the ground when a woman again 
addresses words to thee.” 

The ancient traveller, without word said, turned sadly upon his 
heels and once again set face to the steep road, the laughter of the 
disdainful woman ringing in his ears. 

The comely dame ~:gerly watched the ancient traveller stride 
well beyond sound of her voice. Then her smile flashed from her 
lips, and she whirled upon her spouse. Lemuel Pangburn stood with 
radiant face and a broad grin, gathering his fat cheeks into tightly 
drawn wrinkles. ‘‘ God preserves us all,’’ he chuckled. 

“ Stand you still there, grinning like a Cheshire cat whilst the good 
brew that is our very life’s blood runs from an ill-fitting spigot—.”’ She 
broke off her angry speech, and darted through the open door towards 
the barrels in the shade. Pangburn’s grin gave way to an expression 
of uncomfortable wonderment, as he shuffled slowly after his fidgetty 
wife. By the time he had come in view of the barrels her fingers had 
touched the spigot and staunched the amber stream. But the 
vibrating ‘“ boom” that made answer to the questioning thump of 
her fist, told that the ale barrel was all but empty. 

“There you stood like a grinning cat, whilst all the time our 
good brew lost itself among the grass. Have you so little sense and 
understanding? What for did ye not shuffle your great hulk to 
stay this grievous waste, and leave me to miscall the daft greybeard. 
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Think ye ’twas for the edification of your slothful brain that I said 
my say, and sent the silly, silly old man on his way with a bruised 
conceit of himself? Was it for you that I skirled my laugh in his lug? 
What need have I to tell you to lift eyes to pretty woman? Answer 
me that.” 

“‘ But wife, you said ’twas but the wastings that ran —”’ 

“T said! Tis always I said. And to whom did I say it? To 
one that spoke me little, that scorned me, that flouted my cheeks. 
Was I to give him leave to go his way laughing at me? 
Good faith, no fear. He shuffled and shuffled off, him and his thump- 
ing cane, but I’m thinking his pride was sore and his ears a-tingle.” 

Her plump hand patted the empty barrel with a loving touch. 

*‘Willingly would I slave to make good the loss of ten such barrels of 
the best beer brewed rather than one whoslights me or pays me disdain 
should go in easy mind from my door.” 

Lemuel Pangburn shuffled back to his quiet ingle-nook. ‘‘ God 
preserve us all,” he muttered. ‘God preserve us all from woman’s 
tongue and woman’s wiles,’”’ and closed his eyes in slumber. 


AnGus Evan ABBOTT. 














English and American Current Topics 


THE papers laid upon the table of the House of Commons respect- 
ing our position in China and the debate thereon, clearly show how 
completely our interests have been sacrificed. Well may Mr. Bartley, 
M.P., enquire what would Conservatives have said had the corres- 
pondence been issued by a Radical Government, and that our policy 
in the Far East had been based on the assurances of Russia? Why, 
the whole country on every platform would have sounded the death- 
knell of such an incompetent and feeble Government. But into such 
a state of miserable opportunism and indifference have Conservatives 
fallen, that, with the exception of some protests from a few patriots, 
no voice is heard against this puerile cowardice and masterly 
inactivity. Such an exhibition of surrender and humiliation has 
rarely been displayed by British statesmen, and certainly not since the 
Liberal administration of 1880—1885. Lord Salisbury, referring to 
the mistakes and follies of that Government, showed how a golden 
thread of pusillanimity and sentimentalism van through its whole policy. 
With equal force may those words be ‘applied to the foreign policy 
pursued by Ministers during the past few months. Sir William 
Harcourt well summed up the whole situation in a speech delivered at 
Cambridge :— 

‘I am the last man who desires the extremity of war. But if he 
were wise and far-seeing he would never place himself in positions in 
which it is a necessity he should yield. That is the great failure of 
Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy. It is all very well to come in like a 
lion and go out like a lamb, but if you have to go out like a lamb it is 
better not to come in like a lion. You will ultimately, get more credit 
in your capacity as a lamb if you have not begun the operation by 
roaring and lashing your tail.” 

Future historians, when commenting on the foreign policy of Lord 
Salisbury’s third administration, will have uo hesitation in branding it 
as a ghastly failure. 

* * , 

But instead of acknowledging his blunders, Lord Salisbury makes 
matters worse by apparently treating the whole transaction as a huge 
joke. In hisspeech to the Primrose League at the Albert Hall, he made 
light of the protestations of his own friends, and had the audacity to 
assert that in his opinion Russia had made a great mistake in leasing 
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Port Arthur. Now this kind of balderdash may do very well for an 
audience of Primrose Dames, who will swallow anything that is given 
them; but to those who take politics seriously it is mere clap-trap and 
unworthy of a statesman. It is not surprising therefore that there 
should be murmurings amongst Conservatives, and “a Tory M.P.” 
in his recent letter to the Times voices a growing feeling when he says 
that many Conservatives would rejoice if they heard that for the future 
Lord Salisbury intended to content himself with the office of Prime 
Minister and had arranged to hand over the Foreign Office per- 
manently to Mr. Balfour. Such a change would undoubtedly 
strengthen the Government, as well as relieve Lord Salisbury of a vast 
amount of detail and exacting work. The dual offices of Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary are enough to tax the strength and 
energies of a much younger man, and it is quite evident that Lord 
Salisbury is now physically incapable of holding them with advantage 
either to his country or to his Party. It is to be hoped that wiser 
counsels will prevail than those which have induced him, since his. 
return from the South of France, to continue to hold the dual 
offices, and that he will at no distant date hand over the Foreign Office 
to his nephew who will make an admirable if not an ideal Foreign 


Secretary. 
* * * 


In the event of this change taking place, the necessity would then 


arise of appointing a successor to Mr. Balfour, as Leader of the House 
of Commons. There can be no two opinions among Conservatives as 
to the fitness and ability of Sir Michael Hicks Beach to perform the 
very onerous and delicate duties appertaining to that office. His 
selection would, I venture to predict, be cordially welcomed by the 
bulk of the party, though Mr. Chamberlain would probably be put 
forward by the Liberal Unionists. But far better let things remain as 
they are than that a manifestly Conservative House of Commons 
should be led by one who is still as much a Radical at heart as he was 
in the days before the unfortunate alliance of Birmingham 
Radicals with Conservatives was made. As a member of such 
alliance his influence on Conservatism has been disastrous, but, 
as the recognised leader of the combined forces, his power would 
be fatal and kill altogether what little Conservatism still domi- 
nates legislation introduced by the present Government. Lest I 
should be accused of holding bigoted views (and I confess to 
being a Conservative in the true sense of the word), it is only necessary 
to quote the words of a speaker at a Liberal Unionist gathering, who 
frankly stated that “it is not the Liberal Unionists who are becoming 
Conservatives; it is the Conservatives who are becoming Liberal 
Unionists.” This is exactly the view that has been held all along by 
those Conservatives who have not sold their souls for the sake of place 
and power, though they have been constantly ridiculed and told that 
there was no foundation for their suspicions. The fact is that Con- 
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servatism during the past three years has been completely subordinated 
to Liberal Unionism, thanks to the apathy and disinterestedness of 
those members of Parliament who profess, but act in direct opposition 
to, Conservatism. ; 

America, and America alone, is responsible for the present regret- 
table war between that country and Spain. It was in December, 1896, 
that the American Senate first interfered in the matter of the internal 
Government of Cuba, and called for a recognition of a Republic there. 
Egged on by the moral and material support thus extended to them by 
America, it was only natural that the rebels should have continued 
their revolt against the rule of Spain. After fruitless attempts to put 
down the rebellion, the Spanish Government resolved to grant a 
liberal measure of home rule. This constituted a local Parliament 
elected by universal suffrage, control of the tariff and of taxation, with 
a responsible ministry of five members, presided over by the Governor 
of the island. Senor Sagasta, in October of last year, expressed a 
confident hope that these reforms would quickly lead to a pacification 
of the island, especially if the American Government would more strictly 
fulfil the duties of international law, in checking the filibustering expeditions 
fitted out by American sympathisers. In the italicised words rests the 
keynote of the present war, which has been brought about because 
the American Government have failed to check these “ filibustering 
expeditions,” and they are, therefore, the instigators and abettors of 
an unwarrantable conflict. It is not difficult to see that it is not so 
much a question of humanity as one of plunder and selfishness that 
has actuated the Americans. It is lamentable to think that, with very 
few exceptions, the British Press has ranged itself on the side 
of America, but it is refreshing to find that the Morning has the 
courage to speak out plainly and fearlessly in support of Spain’s 
righteous cause. I rejoice that, corrupt as our daily Press undoubtedly 
is, there is at least one bright spot on an otherwise tarnished 
escutcheon. The following is an extract taken from a leader in the 
paper mentioned :— 

‘* We are not admirers of American action in this matter, and we 
have not misjudged British thought or British feelings when we say 
that, apart from a few ardent fanatics, there lies a strong, a solid, and 
an earnest wish that Spain may win in the contest that has been 
forced upon her. The appeal of Her Majesty the Queen Regent of 
Spain to her subjects to rally round the throne of her son has caused 
many a British heart to throb as it were in unison. When we 
consider the manly, dignified manner in which this nation, almost in a 
state of penury, has proceeded to defend her just rights, now proposed 
to be wrested from her, nothing but enthusiastic approbation can be 
felt. Contrast the widowed mother’s position with the wild Jingoism 
of the American Republic, and it is sufficient in itself to make one feel 
ashamed of the great English-speaking nation which America claims 
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to be. The professions of friendship which she now makes to us 
might possibly be misconceived by other nations. England, whilst 
anxious to be at peace with all, can only regard this as an act of 


grovelling.” 
* aa * 


Mr. Finch-Hatton has done yeoman service to the Conservative 
Party by the manly and outspoken remarks contained in the letter he 
addressed to Lord Newark. He might, however, have conferred a still 
more lasting service to the Party, if, before resigning his seat in the 
House of Commons, he had first consulted his constituents on the 
matter. There is little doubt but that had he done so, he would have 
been requested by a large majority of them to retain his seat, and take 
such action as he might think proper to denounce the tactics of the 
present Government in pursuing a policy “ entirely opposed to the 
traditions and to the principles of the Conservative Party.” Lord 
Newark, in his somewhat lame reply, says, ‘‘ the fact that they (Mr. 
Finch-Hatton’s late constituents) returned me without opposition to 
succeed him is the strongest evidence that they do not share his 
views.”’ Now, such an argument as that is inaccurate, for the electors 
of Newark knew nothing of the reasons which had induced Mr. Finch- 
Hatton to resign, the contents of his letter not being divulged, except 
to a few of those who control the political organisations in that 
constituency, until more than a month after it was written. Moreover, 
Mr. Branston, of Newark, has since disclosed the interesting and 
important fact that not only is Lord Newark’s statement “an un- 
warrantable assumption,” but that Lord Newark himself had said that 
he did not agree with either the Irish Land measure, which the Govern- 
ment passed some time ago, or the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of last session. 

+ * + 

Lord Ardilaun has also, in a letter to the Morning Post, announced 
that he is ‘‘ not now a supporter of the present Government.” These 
gentlemen are by no means alone in their disgust at the way in which 
the Conservative Party has been betrayed by its leaders in order to 
retain the support of a handful of ‘“‘ Birmingham policy makers.” The 
results of the recent bye-elections, and particularly the one which took 
place in South Norfolk, strongly confirm that there is a widespread 
feeling of dissatisfaction amongst Conservatives throughout the country. 
Last session they looked to Lord Londonderry to rescue the Party 
from the bog of socialism and confiscation into which their leaders 
were dragging them, but apparently the guns of the noble Marquis 
were, after all, only loaded with blank cartridges, and while they made 
a great noise at the moment, the only effective result of their being 
fired was the emission of large volumes of smoke. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that out of the present revolt some more substantial and deter- 
mined leader may be found, who will have sufficient moral courage to 
stand by his convictions, and rally round him a Party worthy to bear 
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the name of Conservative, and whose watchwords will be, “‘ Liberty and 
Justice to all men.” The days of the present tottering Ministry are 
numbered, and if anything is to be done to revive the Conservative 
cause the blow must be struck soon. 

* * * 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham was nothing more than 
a very clever change trick of a political juggler. Having miserably 
failed in his South African policy, and being largely responsible (as a 
member of the present Government as he was of the anlagous ad- 
ministration of 1880-85) for the disastrous results of this country’s for- 
eign policy, he thought to throw dust in the eyes of the public by 
changing the scene and advocating what at first sight might appear a 
most patriotic and desirable alliance with America. Nothing more fatal, 
however, could happen to this country than the consummation of such a 
policy. The American people are no more to be trusted than are our 
bitterest enemies, and they would not hesitate, any more than would 
the crafty and hypocritical President of the Transvaal Republic, to 
draw the sword against this country if by so doing they thought it 
would be to their advantage. But apart from any question of whether 
such an alliance would or would not be advantageous, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s remarks were most inopportune. America is at the 
present time in conflict with a Power not unfriendly to us, and it is 
only natural that the suspicions of the Spanish nation should have 
been aroused by this suggested alliance, especially as the proposition 
has so soon followed the utterance by Lord Salisbury of that 
injudicious phrase referring to ‘‘dying nations.” The present 
Government have in more ways than one expressed their sympathy 
with America in the unjustifiable and cruel war she is waging against 
Spain. The sentimental cant as to ‘‘ blood being thicker than water”’ 
and ‘‘ our cousins across the seas,” is as empty as it is sickening to 
listen to, and certainly is no excuse for plunging into an alliance, the 
benefits of which to this country are problematical and very 
questionable. 

HUMPHRY OLDCASTLE. 














Is Socialism Slavery ? 


in the May number of this review Mr. F. W. Aveling concludes his 
short article, ‘‘ English Socialism,” with the statement—‘‘ Thorough 
Socialism means thorough slavery.” His paper certainly is far from 
proving this; but it does aim at showing a relationship (Scotch- 
cousinship is all I can make of it) between Socialism and—let us coin 
a word and say Unfreedom. In the process his article contains so 
many mis-statements and half-truths (and you remember “A lie which 
is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies,”), and pourtrays such 
contradictory and curious ideas of what Socialism really aims at, that 
it deserves a short reply. 

I should like first to bear testimony to the fair and moderate tone 
of the paper; and I will try to show my appreciation of this by not 
merely grabbing at the writer’s many admissions in favour of 
Socialists and Socialism, in order to point out that they are incon- 
sistent with his summary conclusion that ‘‘ thorough Socialism means 
thorough slavery.” I will refrain from that course, and endeavour 
instead to give the reader some idea of what Socialism, as professed 
by leading Socialists, really is, by examining some of Mr. Aveling’s 
ten theses in detail. 

He writes, for instance, ‘‘ The Factory Acts and the Post Office 
are pure Socialism.” If I were to say that the Thames at Greenwich 
was ‘‘ pure’ water simply because it is water, I should be making a 
parallel statement. I don’t wish to accuse Mr. Aveling of not having 
studied Socialism before he essayed to condemn it; but this remark 
really takes one’s breath away. In reply, though I will not claim that 
Socialists are consistent with one another, nor even with themselves— 
some of them even revel in the glorious freedom of inconsistency, which 
hardly coincides with Mr. Aveling’s statement about Socialist slavery 
—yet, if there is “‘one clear harp in divers tones” in the writings of 
prominent modern Socialists, it is that there ‘can be no pure Socialistic 
achievement under the present capitalist system. Their objection to 
the earlier Socialist community schemes is that pure Socialism is not 
attainable here and now, by insulation, amidst the electric storm of our 
present regime. And certainly, if it were aimed to initiate a piece of 
pure Socialism, it would have to be done on very different lines from 
those of the Post Office or Factory Acts. 

A propos of consistency, may I here be allowed to interject the 
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obiter dicta that, even if Socialist writers could be shown to be ‘nost 
inconsistent with one another, I should not feel it necessary to exhibit 
the feelings of the “ galled jade.” In all new routes the best pathway 
is fonnd after many trials, failures, and successes. 

To come now to his numbered objections to Socialism. 

(1) “We do not want to do away with competition, but to 
regulate it.” To this I most heartily cry ‘‘ Agreed.” It is a point 
upon which most modern Socialists have laid especial emphasis, 
almost exactly in the words of this statement; so that I need not 
dwell upon the point. For confirmation the reader is referred to 
‘‘Fabian Essays in Socialism,” by G. B. Shaw, Sidney Webb, 
William Clarke, Sidney Olivier, Annie Besant, Graham Wallas, and 
Hubert Bland; and to ‘Looking Backward,” by Edward Bellamy; 
also to ‘‘A Handbook of Socialism,” by W. D. P. Bliss, 1895, page 21. 
Certainly if there is one kind of competition which the Socialist would 
wish first to abolish, it is the wage-competition, whereby a man 
is forced to sell his thews and sinews (and what modicum of brain- 
control thereof our present haphazard system has allowed him to 
acquire) for a bare food-subsistence. Yet many of us, for the present, 
and for some time to come, will be satisfied to ‘‘ regulate”’ instead of 
‘doing away with” wage-competition, so that it may not operate 
below a point which will secure, to the family unit, a food, clothing, 
house, and leisure subsistence. 

(2) ‘‘Socialism would tend to lessen savings in England.” The 
abolition of private interest on capital is not a fixed plank in the 
Socialist platform. Still, I will admit that this abolition is put 
forward by many Socialists as a necessary purge for some of our 
present ills. Strangely enough, Mr. Aveling again shows his want of 
memory of Socialist writings by referring to just that form of 
‘interest ’’ which some Socialist writers have endeavoured to show 
may reasonably be excepted from the general edict of abolition. That 
form is the lending of his Wealth by the individual to the State for use 
by the whole community as Capital, and the receiving by the individual 
of remuneration for the loan. Most emphatically there is a wide 
difference between the private exaction of interest for accommodation, 
and the public reward by the State of the loan of “ condensed labour” 
—to take Mr. Aveling’s definition of Capital. The reader will be able 
to follow the economic action of the Savings Bank without my 
elaborating it, and will at once perceive that this is the most 
Socialistic department of that partial, halting, Socialist experiment, 
the Post Office. 

He says later, “All the stimulus of the present competitive 
system, the honest striving after our superiors would largely cease.” 
I have stated already that we do not propose to abolish all com- 
petition. We propose to secure from each capable citizen work 
sufficient for his subsistence, with a margin for the general expenses 
of the State, and necessary aid for our less fortunate brethren. This 
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obiter dicta that, even if Socialist writers could be shown to be most 
inconsistent with one another, I should not feel it necessary to exhibit 
the feelings of the “ galled jade.” In all new routes the best pathway 
is fonnd after many trials, failures, and successes. 

To come now to his numbered objections to Socialism. 

(1) “We do not want to do away with competition, but to 
regulate it.” To this I most heartily cry ‘‘ Agreed.” It is a point 
upon which most modern Socialists have laid especial emphasis, 
almost exactly in the words of this statement; so that I need not 
dwell upon the point. For confirmation the reader is referred to 
“Fabian Essays in Socialism,” by G. B. Shaw, Sidney Webb, 
William Clarke, Sidney Olivier, Annie Besant, Graham Wallas, and 
Hubert Bland; and to “Looking Backward,” by Edward Bellamy; 
also to ‘‘ A Handbook of Socialism,” by W. D. P. Bliss, 1895, page 2r. 
Certainly if there is one kind of competition which the Socialist would 
wish first to abolish, it is the wage-competition, whereby a man 
is forced to sell his thews and sinews (and what modicum of brain- 
control thereof our present haphazard system has allowed him to 
acquire) for a bare food-subsistence. Yet many of us, for the present, 
and for some time to come, will be satisfied to “ regulate’’ instead of 
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below a point which will secure, to the family unit, a food, clothing, 
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Socialist platform. Still, I will admit that this abolition is put 
forward by many Socialists as a necessary purge for some of our 
present ills. Strangely enough, Mr. Aveling again shows his want of 
memory of Socialist writings by referring to just that form of 
‘“‘interest ’” which some Socialist writers have endeavoured to show 
may reasonably be excepted from the general edict of abolition. That 
form is the lending of his Wealth by the individual to the State for use 
by the whole community as Capital, and the receiving by the individual 
of remuneration for the loan. Most emphatically there is a wide 
difference between the private exaction of interest for accommodation, 
and the public reward by the State of the loan of “ condensed labour” 
—to take Mr. Aveling’s definition of Capital. The reader will be able 
to follow the economic action of the Savings Bank without my 
elaborating it, and will at once perceive that this is the most 
Socialistic department of that partial, halting, Socialist experiment, 
the Post Office. 

He says later, “All the stimulus of the present competitive 
system, the honest striving after our superiors would largely cease.” 
I have stated already that we do not propose to abolish all com- 
petition. We propose to secure from each capable citizen work 
sufficient for his subsistence, with a margin for the general expenses 
of the State, and necessary aid for our less fortunate brethren. This 
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will leave even the ordinary man plenty of leisure time for other 
pursuits, and the talented man with still larger leisure. How large 
that leisure may be the reader can conceive if he will endeavour to 
appreciate the terrible waste of time and energy which at present 
goes on in the competition of labour against labour, capital against 
capital, and each against the other. Please note that I include 
the competition of capital against capital, because Mr. Aveling 
unreasonaby accuses socialists of overlooking this. Let the reader 
endeavour to reckon up also the weight of the present burden 
upon the worker in having to support the large class of idlers. 
I venture to think that ‘‘the honest striving after” (the imita- 
tion of, I expect he means) ‘‘our superiors’? would have room for 
an abundant increase instead of ceasing. ‘‘ To forbid a man of higher 
talent,” he goes on, ‘“‘and harder work to have any more than his 
inferior, or his lazy fellow, is flat nonsense.” The sparkling sense of 
this statement as an argument against modern socialism is sufficiently 
obvious after the above explanation, and requires no further 
comment. 

“Capital is a good thing. It is condensed labour.” Fancy 
putting these statements forward as objections to socialism. 
Socialists think capital a very good thing; they appreciate it so 
highly that they think it much too good to be trusted in private hands. 
It should be utilised by all for the benefit of all—not by a few for the 
benefit of themselves. It should be shared round, not monopolised ; 
utilized, and not hoarded (vide the lock-out in the North Wales 
Slate Quarries). The importance of capital, and the need for a 
correct use of it, is the corner-stone of modern Socialism. 

(3) ‘‘Socialism would remove one chief stimulus to work.”’ 
The removal of starvation wages (the foremost aim ofall reasonable 
Socialists) will take away with it the chief stimulus to work! A queer 
argument truly. ‘‘ To-day, poverty, suffering, disgrace, dog the 
footsteps of the idle. Success, comforts, enjoyments are the prizes off 
toil.” How can the man make such a sweepingly inaccurate state- 
ment. If it were true, the Socialist agitation would not exist— of that 
Iam quite certain. It is just because we have seen the idle “‘ in great 
power spreading himself like a green bay-tree,” obtaining social ‘suc- 
cess, comforts, and enjoyments,” while there are thousands of toilers 
—aye, sober, honest, hardworking toilers, whose reward is “‘ poverty, 
suffering, and disgrace’’—just because of this that we Socialists cry 
shame upon the present Jaissez-faire, capitalist régime. We base our 
claim for Socialist reconstruction on this, that, however poorly we 
might organise the distribution of wealth, however many mistakes we 
might make, we would at least try that there should be some propor- 
tion between effort and reward, that there should be some connection 
between cause and effect in wage-earning, as there is between sowing 
and reaping. We should endeavour that the various equal efforts of 
the sempstress, the butcher, the millowner, and the peer, should meet, 
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at any rate, with some nearer approach to equality of reward than 
they do under the existing hap-hazard system. At present our 
practical aims fly not so high, we are too lately fledged, but we keep 
this ideal well before us. Surely though, make what mistakes and 
failures we might in striving to subdue under our feet the cruel edicts of 
the ‘‘ old law’”’—the laws of Nature “red with tooth and claw,” and in 
endeavouring to inaugurate the “‘new law” of ‘love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” we could scarcely rival the failure of the laissez-faire system 
to secure a decent proportion between effort and reward. And if some 
Socialists, contemplating the change, declare that when the majority 
of the people have the power in their hands, they should make sure 
that the manual labourer has his share, and may be less careful in 
seeing to it that the brain labourer shall also reap his fair reward, be- 
cause he has been so vastly over-rewarded in the past—well—I disagree 
with them, but I am not prepared to brand them as tyrannical. 

“‘ The Socialist’s paradise on paper assumes that men are angels, 
and self-interest is played out.” It does nothing of the kind. Wings, 
and other accompaniments of the angelic form, are not necessary to 
enable one to move among one’s fellows and feel an interest in their 
welfare as well as one’s own. I ask any right-feeling man (or woman), 
whether he does not, under the present Capitalist Competitive system, 
feel a hurt to his conscience, when he, in some particular transaction, 
perceives directly (what more generally happens indirectly, and he there- 
fore does not notice it) that his business gain is some one else’s 
business loss. There are some people who enjoy ‘‘besting” their 
competitors in the thick of the fight. But even they, f you argue with 
them quietly in the private chamber, will agree with you that they 
would be much better pleased with a system in which such “ besting ” 
was not indulged by others, when they would not be under the same 
compulsion to use this weapon themselves. But apart from that, will 
any one maintain that when a man clearly perceives that his action is 
benefiting his neighbours as well as himself he will thereby lose one 
chief stimulus to work, and become lazy. I say it is a libel upon man 
and human nature, and I fully and fearlessly give it the lie direct. 
Men are getting to perceive more and more that their own highest 
benefit can only be got through the benefit of the community. I will 
venture to assert that this one idea has grown more rapidly within the 
last twenty years than ever before. I will even affirm (what I do not 
remember to have seen set down before) that this idea underlies the 
remarkable growth of the conception of a British Empire as “‘ many 
members in one body” distributed throughout the world, each bene- 
fiting by the welfare of the whole. The fact that the instinct of self- 
preservation is, au fond, and must remain the ultimate mainspring of 
action, before reason, after reason, but more often through reason, has not 
stunted the growth of the other-regarding feelings, which, remarkable 
as it has been within historic times, has been still more remarkable within 
the present century, and most remarkable within the last twenty years. 
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(8) ‘* Socialism would be the ruin of liberty.”"—Here, thought I, 
at least we are to be shown wherein the “ slavery” of Socialism will 
consist. The paragraph merely calls up an imaginative picture that 
under Socialism the Star might be ‘‘ compelled to back up the House 
of Lords,”’ and the Times forced to write Radical articles.” Taking 
** Radical” in the sense of articles going to the root of the matter this 
latter would be a decided improvement. But is not this rather twaddly ? 
I fail to see why the press and “ Public opinion” should not be as 
vigilant in seeing that the Government did its duty under Socialism 
as now. The Government would be in direct touch with the people 
in so many more points, would mean so much more to each individual, 
and be so much better known in a Socalist State, that this change 
would cause (as it would certainly represent) large inroads upon the 
existing apathy as to how we are governed. Doubtless there would 
be Progressive and Moderate Socialists, although I do not doubt 
that Socialism would have altered considerably the present anomalous 
system of party Government. I cannot find here any sign of the 
coming slavery. 

Here I pull up. If Mr. Aveling desires, the reader wishes, 
and the editor agrees that I should go through a similar analysis of 
the six remaining mis-statements, I shall be willing. But it is like 
breaking straws with a hatchet. I thought I had a bundle of sticks 
to deal with, but now they seem but as straws. In the words of 
“Modus” in ‘“‘ The Hunchback” when he has at length summoned 
up courage to make a slight lover-like advance :— 

“‘T think I've said enough.” 

And I feel sure the readet will reply like Helen :— 

“And sothink I. You are not angry? Shake hands.” 

HuBerT B. MATTHEWS. 
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Swedenborg and Modern Thought 
III.—SEx AND MARRIAGE 


No work of Swedenborg’s has been the cause of such calumnious mis- 
representation as his ‘‘ Conjugial Love,”* in which he has dealt with the 
relations of the sexes in a manner attempted by no other writer. The 
criticism to which it has given rise is due to the fact that, while setting 
before us the married state as the highest ideal of human happiness, 
he recognises at the same time the weakness of human nature, and 
admits degrees of guilt among those who do not attain to the ideal. I 
do not propose to touch the subject of this controversy, but to point 
out some of the felicitous teachings of the book, and to show how these 
have been received and handed on by more recent writers. 

First, I must summarise Swedenborg’s teachings. Sex is not a 
mere bodily distinction, but is spiritual in its origin and essence, being 
derived in the first instance from the dual nature of God, in Whom 
the sexual elements of love and wisdom are perfectly united. In the 
human subject, these elements are unequally developed, love pre- 
dominating in woman and wisdom in man. Full manhood is attained 
in the union of the sexes. Since sex is primarily of the soul, this 
union is spiritual and enduring. 

Interpreting Christ’s answer to the Sadducees in a narrow sense, 
the Church in the past has depreciated the married state as compara- 
tively unholy, and has taught that its duration will be only ‘till death 
do us part.” Swedenborg boldly asserts its continuance in the future 
life, and upholds his assertion by the following rational considerations. 
Man lives as a man after death, with every faculty he possessed in this 
world. His love is his life, and remains with him. The love of the 
sex, especially, remains; hence the desire for union exists in the 
spiritual world, and married partners, who are truly united in this 
world, continue their joint existence in the next. As few marriages 
reach the ideal of perfect union in this world, there is a re-assortment 
of partners in the spiritual world, every man and woman who desires, 
marriage finding, by spiritual affinity, one of the opposite sex entirely 
suited to his or her state. Contrary to the teaching of St. Paul and 
the Medieval Church, Swedenborg affirms the superior sanctity of the 
married over the celibate condition. 

This was a bold thesis to propound in the eighteenth century, 
when low views of marriage prevailed within and without the Church, 
but the propositions seem rational and inevitable to many in our day. 
They have been accepted in whole or in part by some of our great 
poets and writers, as I now propose to show. 


* The term “‘conjugial” was adopted by Swedenborg from Ovid, to express 
a more intimate relation than “ conjugal,” the mere yoking together. 
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The essential differences of sex are finely expressed by Tennyson 
in “‘The Princess” in words almost too familiar to quote : 










































“ Woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse : could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain : his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summ/’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other ev’n as those who love.” 

“ Either sex alone 

Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal : each fulfils 
Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 
Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 
The single pure and perfect animal, 
The two-cell’d heart beating, with one full stroke, 
Life.” 


i Mr. Ruskin has expressed similar thoughts in ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies”’ 
i (pp. go and g1, Edn. 1876), in equally felicitous language. He says: 


“We are foolish, and without excuse foolish, in speaking of the ‘superiority’ of 
i one sex to the other, as if they could be compared in similar things. Each has what 
ody the other has not: each completes the other: they are in nothing alike, and the 
happiness and perfection of both depends on each asking and receiving from the 
other what the other only can give.” 


i! The idea that woman is in every way man’s equal, and that the 
i differences which mark the capacities and attainments of the two sexes 

at this day are the result of unequal opportunities of development, 
| cannot be maintained without lowering the status of the sex that is 
supposed to be under disadvantage. This is seen and expressed by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in ‘‘ The Professor at the Breakfast Table.” 
In analysing the characteristics of the feminine mind, he says: 





i “ A real woman does a great many things without knowing why she does them ; 
BiH but these pattern machines mix up their intellect with everything they do, just like 
Hi; | men. They can’t help it, no doubt, but we can't help getting sick of them, either. 
Intellect is to a woman's nature what her watch-spring skirt is to her dress; it ought to 
underlie her silks and embroideries, but not to show itself too staringly on the outside.” 








“The nice, calm, cold thought, which in woman shapes itself so rapidly that they 
hardly know it as thought, should always travel to the lips véé the heart.” 
“ The brain-women never interest us like the heart-women.” 
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We have a charming picture of the ideal woman in the first 
prelude to Canto IV. of ‘“‘ The Angel in the House,” a poem to which I 
have already referred as embodying in attractive form the main features, 
and many details, of Swedenborg’s teaching on the subject of sex and 
marriage. It is no question of mere coincidence, or independent 
discovery. The beautiful thoughts which Patmore gives us as ‘‘ new 
truths” had been “written down” a century before his day, waiting 
for the recognition and acceptance of men. While we cannot be too 
grateful for his labour in setting them forth so sweetly and persuasively, 
he is open to the charge of arrogance in that he wrote: * 


“ The richest realm ofall the earth 
Is counted still a heathen land: 
Lo, I, like Joshua, now go forth 

To give it into Israel’s hand.” 


Let us for a while explore this rich realm in company with 
Patmore and his teacher. My criticisms might be set out in parallel 
columns, the one containing Swedenborg’s prose statements, the other 
Patmore’s poetical paraphrases. Compare, for example, Swedenborg’s 
proposition that— 


‘ Conjugial love is the fundamental love of all celestial and spiritual loves, and 
hence of all natural loves” (‘“ Conjugial Love,” No. 65). 


with the following couplet from ‘‘ Prelude I. Canto II”.— 


“ The nuptial contrasts are the poles 
On which the heavenly spheres revolve.” 


and the concluding quatrain from the second ‘Prelude’ of 
‘**Canto VI.”— 


“ This little germ of nuptial love, 
Which springs so simply from the sod, 
The root is, as my song shall prove, 
Of all our love to man and God.” 


The origin of conjugial love, Swedenborg tells us, is in the union 
of love and wisdom, or goodness and truth, in the Divine; good and 
truth proceeding from the Lord, not as two, but as one. Hence “‘the © 
Oniversal Conjugal Sphere proceeds from the Lord, and pervades 
the universe from its primes to its ultimates, thus from angels even to 
worms.” (C.L. No. 92). 


* In his latest book, ‘‘ The Rod, the Root, and the Flower,” however, Patmore 
made some acknowledgment of his indebtedness to our author. In the Preface, he 
says: “The readers from whom alone I expect a full and hearty, though silent, 
welcome, are those literary persons who, I am sincerely glad to see, find my writing 
good to steal from not knowing the sources from which I also have derived my 
matter--and make it my only claim to be heard that I have done so!” Elsewhere, 
he writes : ‘‘ We have had only one psychologist and human physiologist—at least, 
only one who has published his knowledge—for at least a thousand years, namely, 
Swedenborg.” 
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Patmore expresses it : 


“ Female and male God made the man ; 
His image is the whole, not half ; 
And in our love we dimly scan 
The love which is between Himself.” 
(“Prel. IV. Canto VIII.") 


It is a proverb that ‘‘ marriages are made in heaven.”” Swedenborg 
confirms and enlarges the idea. He says: 


“The Lord provides likenesses for those who desire (truly) conjugial love ; and 
if they do not exist on earth, He provides them in the heavens ” (“C. L.,” No. 229). 


Patmore paraphrases thus: 


“ He meets, by heavenly chance express, 
The destined maid ; some hidden hand 
Unveils to him that loveliness 
Which others cannot understand ” (“ Prel. I. Canto III”). 
“ Love, if there’s heav’n, shall meet his dues, 
Though here unmatch’d, or match'd amiss.” 
(“ Prel. II. Canto V.”)* 


True marriage consists, according to Swedenborg, in the union of 
the wisdom of the husband with the love of the wife, and both love and 
wisdom are increased by mutual intercourse. ‘‘ In the marriage of one 
man with one wife, between whom there exists truly conjugial love, 
the wife becomes more and more a wife, and the husband more and 
more a husband.”’ (C. L, No. 200). 

The poet thus echoes the thought : 


“ Love, kissed by Wisdom, wakes twice Love, 
And Wisdom is, thro’ loving, wise” (“ Prel. II. Canto X.”). 


Here is another remarkable parallelism. We read in Swedenborg: 


“Into that (conjugial) love are collected all joys and delights from primes to 
ultimates. . . The reason why all delights from primes to ultimates are collected 
into this love, is on account of the surpassing excellence of its use” (“C. L.” No. 68). 


Patmore sings: 


“ Can aught compared with wedluck be 
For use? But He Who made the heart 
To use proportions joy” (“Prel. I. Canto VII.”) 


Patmore argues for the continuance of the marriage union after this 
life on precisely the same lines as Swedenborg adopts. He touches 
the question tentatively in the third prelude of Canto X., which he 
entitles ‘‘ Marriage Indissoluble.” 


* Mrs. Craik must certainly have been fishing in the same waters, when she 
wrote of true lovers: “ If they never marry, as sometimes happens. . . . . God 
will cause them to meet in the next existence. They cannot be parted ; they belong 
to one another.” 
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‘In heaven none marry? Grant the most 

Which may by this dark word be meant 

Who shall forbid the eternal boast— 
‘ I kiss’d, and kiss’d with her consent !’ 

If here,to Love, past favour is 
A present boast, delight, and chain, 

What lacks of honour, bond, and bliss, ’ 
When Now and Then are no more twain !” 


In “ Prelude II. ” to ‘“‘ Canto XI.,”’ he sets forth the grounds of 
his faith, amounting in his estimation to ‘“‘A Demonstration” of the 
proposition in question. 

“ Nature, with endless living rife, 
Parts each thing into ‘him’ and ‘her,’ 
And in the arithmetic of life, 
The smallest unit is a pair ; 
And thus, oh, strange, sweet half of me, 
If I confess a loftier flame, 
If more I love high Heaven than thee, 
I more than love thee, thee I am ; 
And if the world’s not built of lies, 
Nor all a cheat the Gospel tells, 
If that which from the dead shall rise, 
Be I indeed, not something else? 
There’s no position more secure 
In reason or in faith than this, 
That those conditions must endure, 
Which, wanting, I myself would miss.” 


Finally, in the “‘ Epilogue,”’ he confirms his faith by the witness of 
Widow Neale, who, on her death-bed, has visions of her departed 
husband, welcoming her to life in the spirit world. 

Browning was equally convinced of this consoling truth. In 
‘‘The Ring and the Book” he apostophises his dead wife in these 
yearning words :— 





“ Never may I commence my song, my due 
To God who best taught song by gift of thee, 
Except with bent head and beseeching hand— 
That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
What was, again may be; same interchange 
Of grace, some splendour once thy very thought, 
Some benediction, anciently thy smile ; 
Never conclude, but raising hand and head 
Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 
For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 
Their utmost up and on ;—so blessing back 
In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 
Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face makes proud, 
Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall.” 


In ‘‘ Prospice,” a brave map’s defiance of the terrors of death, he an- 
ticipates a reunion with his wife, concluding with these exultant lines :— 


“Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest.” 
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And thus he expresses his faith in heavenly marriage :— 





“ Marriage on earth seems such a counterfeit, 
Mere imitation of the inimitable : 
In heaven we have the real and true and sure. 
’Tis there they neither marry nor are given 
In marriage, but are as the angels: right, 
Oh, how right that is, how like Jesus Christ 
To say that! marriage-making for the earth, 
With gold, so much,—birth, power, repute, so much, 
Of beauty, youth so much, in lack of these! 
Be as the angels rather, who, apart, 
Know themselves into one, are found at length 
Married, but marry never, no, nor give 
In marriage ; they are man and wife at once, 
When the true time is: here we have to wait, 
Not so long neither.” 




































This, again, is Swedenborg undiluted. 

Browning is not the only poet of strong feeling who has joyfully 
accepted this truth. Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s ‘‘ Memorial Sonnets” are 
full of yearning for, and faith in, re-union with her lost husband. 
Since; she says: 

‘* Full measure of most happy married love 
Was granted us on earth. Why, then, repine, 
Or doubt, ’twill be renewed when comes the fine 


Perfectioning of God’s decrees above ? 
From trust of this, henceforth I’ll not remove." 





She looks forward to the time that shall— 


“ Prove one endless blissful Marriage Day,” 
full of a 


“‘ Confiding hope of meeting face to face, 
And heart to heart, and soul to soul, for ever.” 


A touching death-bed scene was that of William Cookworthy, of 
Plymouth, a minister of the Society of Friends, and an early disciple 
of Swedenborg; known better, perhaps, as the discoverer of the 
Cornish china clay. 


“ Waking apparently from sleep, he exclaimed, ‘I have seen her !’ His daughter 
asked him ‘Whom?’ He replied, ‘I have seen my Sally,’ his wife who had died 
thirty-five years before. ‘She held out her arms to me, and said, I will wait for 
thee on the shores of eternity.’ ” 


Blake, on his death-bed, told his wife they could not be parted; 
he should always be about her to take care of her. 

If this anticipation is justified, we may be sure that the 
strongest and fondest tie of human relationship will not be severed 
on our entrance into eternal life. 
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The Far Eastern Question® 


To better understand the existing situation in the Far East, it is 
necessary to go back for several centuries, and to enquire how the 
present Manchu-Tartar dynasty seated itself upon the imperial throne. 
The history of organised imperial China is very clearly recorded for at 
least two thousand years ; but the whole of this long period, anterior 
to 250 years ago, must, for the purposes of this article, be comprised 
within one or two lines: that is to say, the northern half of the 
Empire has been quite as frequently and as long under Tartar rule as 
under native rule. Owing, however, to the Chinese possessing a 
monopoly of the settled arts—by which are meant literature, and the 
capacity thence arising for organising, recording, financing, and so on 
—it has invariably happened that the ruling Tartar races have become 
merged into the conquered Chinese people; or, at any rate, have been 
so softened by settled civilisation as to lose much of their primitive 
warlike vigour, and their capacity for domination. In this way the 
Mongol Tartars, formidable under Genghis and Kublai, ultimately 
became so degenerate that, 530 years ago, they in their turn were easily 
driven out by the native Chinese, led by an ex-priest of great ability, 
who founded a very powerful dynasty. This native dynasty was in 
turn supplanted by that of the Manchus, about 250 years ago. It will 
now be advantageous to explain who the Manchus are. 

During the whole of the above-mentioned truly historical period 
of 2,000 years, the greater part of the country which we now call 
Manchuria has been occupied by one and the same race, usually 
generically styled Tungusic. Subject to very modern Chinese immigra- 
tions, it still isso. It is certain that the Coreans once occupied the 
southern parts of Manchuria, which are now more than half Chinese, 
and it iseven a question whether they are not a branch of the same 
primitive people as the Manchus. That, however, is an ethnological 
question far beyond our present scope; if they are. their language has 
changed so much that they are now almost totally unrecognisable by 
the light of it. All the other Tungusic tribes have been from time 
immemorial hunters, and are still largely so—not nomads, moving 
about with their flocks and herds after fresh pastures like the Mongols; 
but wandering hunters, seeking fish, game, or furs, according to season, 
and, when settled, keeping pigs rather than cattle or sheep. These 
tribes have always been of widely varying degrees of civilisation. The 
hunters of the Amur and Ussuri rivers are, in their habits, still very 
like what they were 2,000 years ago. Those lying farther south 


* The substance of this paper was read at University College, Liverpool, on the 
the 14th May, 1898, : 
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naturally imbibed, from contact with their neighbours, a good deal of 
Chinese and Corean civilisation. At times they were not unimportant 
factors in the border politics of those two nations; they founded king- 
doms of their own: either adopted Chinese letters pure and simple, or 
invented writing systems adapted therefrom ; and on several occasions 
actually ruled as Emperors of North China, or forced the Emperors of 
China to pay tribute to them, and to recognise them as equals; and all 
this took place before the Mongols were ever heard of, even by name. 

During the century and a half of Mongol rule in China, say from 
1210 to 1360, the Tunguses seem to have been treated with oblivious 
contempt, after being driven away north by their successors, and they 
are hardly so much as mentioned in Mongol-Chinese history. Almost 
the same thing happened during the first 200 years of the native 
Chinese dynasty, which, as above explained, succeeded the Mongols. 
But, about the beginning of the 17th century, the Dukes of Ninguta—the 
site of a powerful Tungusic capital over a thousand years ago—began 
to give trouble, and before very long these dukes coalesced into one 
petty state called ‘‘Manchur.” Thus the very word Manchu is barely 
300 years old, nor is it at all certain what it means. However that 
may be, the first powerful Manchu ruler, Nurhachi, developed a genius 
for military organisation; he conquered and annexed all the neighbour- 
ing Tungusic tribes; extended his expeditions as far as the Amur, 
Ussuri, and Yalu Rivers; and, having discovered for the first time in 
history that nearly all these tribes spoke dialects of one and the same 
language, conceived the idea of creating a great Manchu nation. 

It was during this period of internal development that the 
Manchus came to blows with China, largely owing to one of the 
annexed tribes, which was as much Mongol as Tungusic, having 
appealed to the Emperor for protection. The Chinese were utterly 
defeated, exactly in the same miserable way that the Japanese defeated 
them in 1894-5. Growing bolder with success, the victorious Manchu 
chieftain advanced over much the same line that the Russian (Kirin- 
Mukden) railway is now about to take. Most of the Eastern Mongol 
tribes had meanwhile been either subdued or brought over by marriage 
alliances, and in 1622 the Manchu ruler was in a position to move 
definitely farther south, and to make the old Corean city of Mukden, 
then an outlying Chinese garrison town, his capital. Part of his 
advance was along the line of the recent Japanese march ; in fact, just 
before his death, he gained avictory over the Chinese almost exactly 
where the Japanese did, near the mouth of the Yalu River; and, 
hearing that the enemy was fortifying Port Arthur, sent 6,000 men to 
take it. It is curious how history repeats itself: it will be remembered 
it was at Port Arthur alone that the Japanese indulged in a massacre ; 
the Manchus did the same; the exact words are: ‘‘ Took Port Arthur, 
butchered all the Chinese soldiers, and destroyed the fortifications.” 

The second Manchu ruler, Abakhaye, at first held the modest 
title of Khan—an ancient Tungusic royal title, which seems to have 
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actually originated in Manchuria and been carried westwards thence— 
but in 1628 he styled himself ‘‘ Emperor,” having discovered that the 
Tungusic Tartar Emperors of North China, driven out by the 
Mongols, were, in fact, practically of his own ancestral tribe. Before 
carrying out his designs upon China he forced the King of Corea to 
accept his protection; and then by degrees, after hard fighting, 
closed in southwards and massed his forces on the Chinese frontier. 
His son’s supreme opportunity arose in 1644, when a rebellion had 
broken out in China. Peking was taken by Chinese marauders from 
the west, and -the Emperor (who was the last of the direct line) 
committed suicide. In a weak moment one of the Chinese generals 
invited in the Manchu aid in order to drive the rebels out; and, of 
course, when the protectors arrived in the capital they discovered 
reasons for remaining there. In other words, they declared the 
Chinese dynasty at an end and themselves the rightful successors. 
From this step to the conquest of China, with the assistance of 
interested Chinese brought or bribed over to their side, it was simply 
a question of time. 

The moral of the whole story is this. If, when the Japanese had 
gained possession of the Liao-tung Peninsula in 1894-1895, they had 
boldly marched upon Mukden and Peking, it is possible that, having 
possession of the two historic capitals, they might have bought over 
and secured the adhesion of sufficient Chinese statesmen to give them 
the Empire. 1n any case, when, a few months later, they secured by 
treaty the possession of Liao-tung, they were in almost as 
commanding a position as the Manchus were in 1644, just before the 
conquest. It can hardly be wondered at that the Russians did not 
like this; and that, once they had got the Japanese out, and had 
discovered how utterly weak the Chinese were, they should endeavour 
to carry into effect their long-cherished dream of opening up 
Manchuria to their own trade. The result of recent events is that 
Russia now occupies, in respect of the Manchu-Chinese Empire, 
almost exactly the same threatening position that the Manchus 
occupied 250 years ago in respect of the native Chinese Empire. 
The Manchus were invited in to drive out the rebels. The Russians 
have, in a way, invited themselves in to drive out or keep out the 
Japanese or other possible marauders (as they pretend). The 
Manchu Emperor now, as the Chinese Emperor then, is the last of 
the direct line, and has no children. In fact, his own succession is 
irregular, and twenty years ago a censor foretold the collapse of the Em- 
pire on this account. Then, 7.¢., 250 years ago, as now, Port “Arthur 
was occupied, and Corea was forced to accept the protection of the new 
northern power. The main difference is that the Manchus had no 
rivals, or had already mastered their only possible rivals—the Mongols. 
But, unfortunately for Russia, she not only has rivals, but awkward 
partners to deal with; and whereas the Manchus soon annihilated 
the rebels they were asked to drive out, Russia neither has, nor can 
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exactly, put the Japaneseto flight. If left to herself, there would be 
absolutely no difficulty in the way of her moving on Peking, securing 
the archives, chasing away the Emperor, and taking over the vacant 
throne; but, of course, that does not mean the subjugation of the 
really Chinese provinces. Before we discuss the shares expected by 
awkward rivals and partners, let us first enquire how Russia came to 
be in Manchuria, into which country she scarcely dare set foot four 
years ago. 

Many persons must have noticed in The Times of about 
three weeks ago a letter from Captain Younghusband, which 
was reproduced in some of the provincial papers. He travelled with 
Messrs. James and Fulford through all three provinces of 
Manchuria just twelve years ago, and, in comparing its present 
activity with the hopeless lethargy of 1886, he adds that he can say 
without exaggeration, that the Russians were at that time rather afraid 
of the Chinese; knew next to nothing of Manchuria; had no 
mercantile houses there ; and, in short, had fewer material interests 
to protect than we had. All this is confirmed: in official language by 
the Russians themselves. The Ministry of Finance last year 
published a work in two volumes upon Manchuria, in which the 
author, Mr. Pozdnyeyeff, states, after sketching the very modest efforts 
of Russians to learn something about the country, that the results of 
those three Englishmen’s labours have become (to translate his wn 
words) “ one of our principal sources of information about Manchuria 
os and references to them may be found on almost every page 
of the present book.” 

The following is a short précis of the official Russian account, 
which, I may add, is fully corroborated by the Chinese annals. In 
1643, certain Cossack adventurers sailed down the Amur as far as 
the mouth of the Sungari—the town of Khabaroffka is called after 
one of them, who wintered there in 1651. The chief Russian strong- 
hold was at Yaksa, also called Albazin, after the Tungusic prince 
Albazi, to whom it belonged. Stepanoff was killed in 1658, whilst 
endeavouring to explore the river Sungari, and “for two whole 
centuries’ (to again use the original words) ‘‘the Russians do not 
appear on this river; only in 1858, upon the conclusion of the Aigun 
treaty with China, did Count Muravieff obtain the right of free 
sailing and free trading on the Sungari for Russian ships and 
subjects.” The Russians were able to hold out at Albazin until 
1685, but here also (to use the author’s language), ‘“‘the struggle 
ended fatally for the Russians.” In 1685-6 the Manchus repeatedly 
defeated them in skirmishes, and at last took the town, which by 
the treaty of Nertchinsk in 1689 was totally abandoned and destroyed; 
the Russian inhabitants were taken off to Peking, where their 
descendants have been kindly treated to this very day under the care 
of orthodox Russian priests. According to the treaty, the whole 
Amur river on both banks, from the river Gorbitsa to the sea, 
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belonged to China, a range of mountains forming the frontier; and 
from that day until 1852, the Russians had no more to do with 
Manchuria than with Timbuctoo. Their trade was limited to 
Kiachta, and the old Eastern road to Peking, from Tsuruhaitu 
vid Tsitsihar, ceased to be used. In that year (1852), the Governor- 
General Muravieff discovered that the Chinese had never asserted 
their dominion between the above-mentioned frontier range and the 
Amur. Having secured a ukase from the Czar, authorising him to 
sail down the Amur, he started from the river Shilka in 1854, and 
the next year quietly occupied all the territory on the left bank. 
In 1857 China was at war with England and France; Canton was 
taken before the year was out, and in May, 1858, we captured the 
Taku forts—the sea gates of Peking. Russia accordingly took 
advantage of the situation to obtain from China a formal recognition 
of her annexations on the Amur. By the Aigun treaty, the whole 
left bank was confirmed to Russia, and even the right bank, from 
the mouth of the Ussuri to the sea; the important tract between 
the Ussuri and the ocean was “left for future discussion.” It 
need hardly be said that after the entry of the British into Peking, 
the Russian envoy, Count Ignatieff, succeeded by the treaty of Peking 
in securing this for Russia too. She was now for the first time in 
recognised possession of Tungusic territory, and commanded the 
whole coast down to the Corea. As already stated, free trade (to no 
foreigners except Russians) was nominally allowed by the Chinese 
on the Amur, Sungari, and Ussuri; but, notwithstanding this, 
Chebotareff was imprisoned and killed at Sansing in 1859, when 
he was endeavouring to avail himself of treaty privileges thus granted ; 
and the various scientific and trading expeditions sent by Russians 
up to the year 1880, met with so little success that for fifteen years 
(to use once more the original words), ‘‘no Russian merchants cared 
to seek their fortune by trading on the Sungari.” It was only in 
1895, after the Japanese had broken China’s spirit once more, that 
Count Cassini, the Russian envoy, prevailed upon the Peking Govern- 
ment to take the necessary steps to secure treaty rights. 

It will thus be seen that, for two whole centuries, Russia was 
unable, in spite of her proximity, to make any headway whatever 
in Manchuria. It was only after the British and the Japanese, in turn, 
had prepared the way for her that she was able to assert herself; and 
she made no effective explorations, even in the two southern provinces, 
until British officers had shewn her the way. So that, apart from 
her Siberian railway, and the need of an outlet for it, she has no 
prior claim at all to commercial privileges in that country; and, as 
Captain Younghusband suggests, we should, whilst duly appreciating 
her service to the world in opening up a hitherto neglected “ buffer” 
region, be very careful to keep planted the foothold we have already got 
there, and not allow Russia to elbow us out, or to establish preferential 
trade regulations against our prior interests and our clear treaty rights. 
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To return for one moment to the Manchu conquests of two 
hundred and fifty years ago. The eighteen regulation provinces 
(or China proper), were soon pacified, and in due course Manchu 
authority was asserted over Tibet, Kashgaria, and Annam; to a 
certain extent also over Nepaul, Loochoo, and even Burma and 
Siam. At no period had the Manchus any dealings with Japan, 
the recollection of the thrashing Kublai Khan’s navies and armies 
had received at Japanese hands probably deciding the later dynasty 
of Tartars to leave the brave islanders severely alone. The Manchu 
power reached its zenith one hundred years ago, when all the 
countries above named (except perhaps Burma), were -tributary. 
Up to this time the Manchu dynasty had been one of the best, if 
not the very best, the Chinese ever had, and no one is more ready 
to recognise this fact than are intelligent Chinamen themselves. It 
practically took over, untouched, the whole administrative system of 
its predecessors, the only serious social change being that the Manchu 
plaited hair cue, or pigtail (as it is usually-irreverently called), was 
inexorably imposed upon the whole of the male inhabitants. The 
population of China proper increased thirteen-fold between 1645 and 
1795. Though official corruption was as rife then as now, still there 
was always a huge balance in the treasury. The imperial revenues 
collected came almost entirely from the land-tax and the salt dues. 
There were other less important sources, such as licences and 
customs; but it was tacitly understood that most of these minor taxes 
and collectorates should be for local use, or be perquisites in the hands 
of palace favourites who farmed them for their own benefit and 
remitted a portion of their gains to the palace. The whole effective 
Manchu population, never a large one, was collected at Peking, or at a 
dozen or so of great provincial centres, in the form of settled garrison 
troops, living with their families. Some of these centres were in 
Manchuria itself; but the essential point to remember is that, except 
in Peking and in Manchuria, the civilized Manchus have always lived 
in military encampments, separated from the Chinese, very much as 
British troops live in cantonments in India. Thus, apart from fitful 
injury to the Manchu empire caused by famines, wars, and rebellions, 
there has always been a persistent canker-worm gnawing at its vitals 
in the shape of 250,000 Manchu military families with nothing to do, 
drawing comfortable pay in money and rice, and thus eating up half 
the cash resources of the country. Manchus and other Tunguses not 
enrolled in these 250,000 or so of military families have either remained 
in Manchuria as hunters, or have mixed with the Chinese in Peking 
and Manchuria. The Manchu language is almost obsolete. 

The eighteen regulation provinces of China are governed in the 
following way. Each province has a governor, and each group of two 
or three provinces has a governor-general, sharing the control with the 
governor, but not at all his superior. In one or two cases there is, for 
special reasons, a governor-general, but no governor; or a governor, 
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but no governor-general. In any case, below these supreme officers, 
be they single or double, each province has a treasurer and a judge, 
and asarule the governors-general and governors act on the joint 
proposition of these two high functionaries. Each province has from 
ten to fifteen prefects, governing territories as large as Holland or 
Belgium ; and each prefecture has under it from five to ten districts, 
each as large as a French department. There are very many more 
details in the Chinese civil administration, but practically the above 
represents, in skeleton form, the true centralised working body for 
executive purposes. All these officials may be either Chinese or 
Manchu. The Six Boards at Peking and the Cabinet Council (corre- 
sponding to our Departments of State and Privy Council) transmit 
their own or the Emperor’s directions to the governors and governors- 
general, who despatch them through the treasurer and judge to the 
' prefect, and thence to the magistrates. The district magistrates are 
thus the true working units; and nearly all matters, judicial, 
financial, or executive, pass through their hands. The amount of 
correspondence is enormous, but very methodical. 

The way finance is conducted is as follows :—Each province raises 
from £100,000 to £1,000,000 a year in revenue, and, of course, this 
sum is pretty regular in amount, and well known at Peking. The 
Board of Revenue Control at the capital sends down its appropriations 
for the coming year to each province in the late autumn. The first and 
most serious charge is always the appropriation for the Peking Manchus, 
which item absorbs nearly a quarter of the total cash revenue. The 
Board says, for instance: ‘‘ You will send £50,000 out of your land- 
tax for the Peking Manchus; £20,000 out of your salt gabelle for the 
Palace; £50,000 out of your foreign customs for the frontier armies ; 
£5,000 from your /ikin in aid of such and such a province,” and so on. 
One or two Chinese provinces send nothing, and require support. The 
three Manchurian provinces are largely supported by the eighteen 
Chinese, being in a disorganised pauper condition. The total imperial 
revenue accounted for is about 70,000,000 taels. 

The above is a sketch, meagre ‘perhaps, but as adequate for 
immediate purposes as space will allow, of the financial condition of 
China at the time decay first began to set in. The expenditure was 
chiefly military ; all the money was expended upon Manchu soldiers 
(250,000 men), Chinese provincial armies (620,000 men), official 
salaries, official couriers, and palace requirements. With the exception 
of about one tenth of the whole revenue, annually spent in keeping the 
Yellow River in order (most of which went in squeezes), there was 
never any pretence whatever on the part of the central Government of 
doing anything for the people. -Each province provided for itself, and 
each district did likewise. Public works, education, sanitation, roads, 
fisheries—all such matters were locally arranged by the people for 
themselves. Hence the entire absence of political cohesion. Peking 
was the great squeezing centre, and the capital of each province was 
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the same thing on a smaller scale. All the Government did was to 
preserve order and pull the strings; the only difference between the 
Manchu Government and the worse ones which preceded it was that it 
preserved better order, was very economical, and endeavoured to keep 
tyranny and extortion within the narrowest possible limits. Above all, 
the first four Emperors, who together reigned 150 years, were able, 
conscientious men, fully imbued with a sense of their responsibility to 
mankind. 

But with the fifth Emperor, who was a morose, dissolute man, 
decay began to set in; a great secret society rebellion cost China 
100,000,000 taels (as much for China as {100,000,000 for our- 
selves) in three years. With the sixth Emperor, a man of obstinate, 
unaccommodating character, began the troubles with Europeans; and 
it was forty-five years ago, in consequence of financial dislocation, that 
the new system of taxation called likin was first devised. This is how it 
began. Under the seventh Emperor, a poor, debauched creature, the 
great Taiping rebellion had devastated half the provinces; the land-tax 
receipts were diminished by two-thirds, and to this day they have not 
recovered lost ground. The salt revenues. were seriously reduced for 
the same reason. Hence, after the second war, we had no means to 
recover our indemnity, except by taking charge ourselves of the mari- 
time customs. When the indemnity was paid, the Chinese Govern- 
ment, noticing the great advantage of keeping accurate accounts, 
maintained the foreign staff for its own benefit; and from that day to 
this, under the splendid management of Sir Robert Hart, the foreign 
collectorate has gone on ever extending its scope, until now the revenue 
thus collected by it almost equals, at present gold rates, the total silver 
revenue handled by the Peking Government forty years ago. But, as 
the land and salt revenues had been so seriously diminished, the 
provincial governors were unable to remit the usual sums to Peking, or 
pay the expenses of their own Governments. Hence the likin system 
gradually evolved itself. This word means, ‘one per thousand,” and 
was in its origin a trifling tax collected on produce passing inland 
barriers. As the treaties provided for a tax on foreign goods of, on the 
average, five per cent., and as the Peking Government naturally retained 
control over all moneys for which they received honest accounts, the 
likin system provided for the disappointed provincial Governments a 
handy means or securing a percentage on foreign trade, and for 
retaliating upon Peking by keeping the secrets of this new revenue, as 
far as possible, in their own hands. Of course, in time one per mille 
easily became one per cent., or even ten per cent.; and one station, 
taxing two or three leading staples, became 100 stations, taxing every 
conceivable object of necessity, foreign and native. 

Until the Japanese war broke out, Peking and the provinces 
managed to struggle along pretty well, in spite of this financial 





*An excellent native history of ‘kim appears in the Shén Pao of the 9th Aprtil. 
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nagging, and China always resisted the temptation to accept foreign 
loans, to which she only rarely had recourse, and for trifling amounts 
usually under non-imperial guarantee. But the Japanese war, besides 
again disorganising China’s finances, saddled her with an indemnity of 
200,000,000 taels, or, at the very least, thrice the amount of her total 
annual revenue; and in order to pay off this she has had to pledge, 
partly under imperial guarantee, the whole of the only safe asset she 
has—the foreign customs revenue. This state of affairs not only 
leaves the Peking Government without its trusty nest-egg, but it makes 
the task of the provinces, which used to receive a share of the foreign 
customs revenues, and from which remissions of money are expected, 
additionally hard. Of course the first thought was to increase likin ; 
but there were serious difficulties in the way. In the first place likin is 
recognised even by the higher Chinese governing class to be an evil 
device ; it not very much liked at Peking, because Peking has never 
succeeded in obtaining true accounts of the collection ; it is extremely 
popular amongst subordinate Chinese officials in the provinces, for it 
provides a number of snug billets and an extensive squeezing ground, 
in place of the old land tax, salt farms, and native customs, all of 
which have fallen off in value or have escaped from provincial control 
into the hands of syndicates; and, finally, likin has become so 
universal and grinding that it is a serious drag upon trade of all 
kinds, and causes frequent rioting. In short, the likin question creates 
dangerous strife between Peking (or the Manchus) and the provinces 
(or the Chinese), and unless it be abolished, or very carefully handled, 
it may ultimately produce a revolution. The troubles at Sha-shi, of 
which news came a few days ago, seem to be an instance in point. 

There are two possible solutions. One is to abolish likin through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, and, by way of compensation, 
increase the duties collected at the foreign customs. This, of course, 
would give an immense impetus to trade; but without an Ausgleich, or 
agreement as to shares, the provinces would not easily consent to trust 
Peking with so much new power. Moreover, British trade is two- 
thirds of the whole ; and even if we consented, other Powers, although 
doing but an infinitesimal share of business, might charge too high a 
price for consenting to modify the tariff. Another plan is to place 
likin under the control of the foreign customs. This would also have 
a good effect upon trade, and the provinces would have a better hold 
on the proceeds. I believe this latter course is about to be adopted 
_ as an experiment in one set of provinces along the Great River, part 
of the /ikin figuring amongst the securities for the last Anglo-German 
loan. It is a weighty experiment, and there are already rumours of a 
coalition between governors with a view to resisting any extension of 
this new idea in the direction of their own provinces—that is, the 
interior parts of them. 

China is really in a woeful plight. After witnessing the cowardice 
of his soldiers in the recent war, the Emperor ordered the useless 
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provincial Chinese armies to be gradually abolished, with a view to 
rigid economy : but here, again, there isa difficulty. In the first place, 
such sinecure troops as exist are disposed to revolt or turn bandits when 
deprived of their accustomed pay; and, in the next place, most of 
them exist only on paper, and a good portion of their pay has for 
generations back gone into the pockets of the Mandarins. The 
different Manchu garrisons, now almost as degenerate as the Chinese 
provincial troops and habituated to a slothful life, are totally useless 
except for the purpose of protecting their city cantonments from 
Chinese attacks: they cannot be abolished ; for, unless petted and paid, 
they would naturally ask, ‘‘ What is the use of supporting the dynasty 
and being a Manchu?” For the last century all serious fighting has 
accordingly been done by specially hired bands called ‘‘ braves” — 
mostly roughs. The Navy has been destroyed or captured by the 
Japanese, and there is no money left with which to buy a newone. As 
for railways and reforms, no Chinese trader will trust the Mandarins 
with loans of money. As to the tributary states, they have been lopped 
off one after the other. Japan has taken Loochoo; France, Annam ; 
Great Britain, Burma; Siam ceased to recognise Chinese suzerainty 
immediately after our first war. Corea has, under foreign pressure, 
declared her independence. Nepaul keeps up old forms, but is 
practically ours. The Manchu residents in Tibet are little more than 
honoured prisoners of State. Finally, as a comble de malheur, Germany, 
in piping times of peace, plants herself on Chinese soil almost under 
the very nose of Confucius’ sacred descendant ; whilst Russia, taking 
alarm, first of all secures permission to carry her railway through 
Manchuria; then marches troops into Manchuria on the plea that she 
is entitled by agreement to protect her railway engineers; and, at last, * 
occupies China’s best fortress as a terminus for her railway, adding 800 
square miles of Hinterland to it without so much as asking permission. 
France, meanwhile, not to be behindhand, secures a naval station in 
the south. England emerges from the general scrimmage with some 
very important concessions, which, however, are all purely defensive in 
character, and contain no menace to the world at large. It may be 
presumed that Japan, which is still lying low, will yet have to be 
reckoned with. Meanwhile she has secured a kind of reversionary 
right to Fukien province. 

We must now turn to Corea, and enquire how the Chinese war 
with Japan arose. Ever since the Manchus established themselves in 
China, Corea has paid regular tribute to Peking, and been a most faithful 
vassal. There was, until fifteen years ago, absolutely no interference on 
the part of China in her internal administration ; all she had to do was 
to send as tribute a few local articles of nominal value at fixed periods, 
for which she received a liberal return; and to apply for recognition 
when a demise of the Royal crown took place and a successor inherited. 

But, 300 years ago, fifty years previous to the Manchu conquests, 
Japan had overrun Corea in a war of pure conquest; and though, with 
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Chinese assistance, she was ultimately driven out, she never abandoned 
her foothold in the port of Fusan, which has always remained, under 
the daimids of Tsushima, as a port of commercial intercommunication.’ 
It was the persecution of missionaries and the ill-treatment of ship- 
wrecked sailors that first attracted unfavourable attention to Corea in 
our time. In 1866, first the Russians and then the French made 
unsuccessful advances to her; the Americans followed up with a 
punitory expedition in 1871; but it was not until 1876 that the Japanese 
were successful in making the first treaty. Their example was followed 
by the Americans, acting for themselves and the Chinese, in 1882. The 
diplomatic question now arose, “‘ How can a vassal nation conclude 
independent treaties, especially with its own _ suzerain ? ” 
Like all diplomatic questions, it was solved by the strongest; 
for, after all, International Law is only a set of conventions 
accepted by nations of about equal strength. The British, 
French, and Germans all eagerly followed suit with treaties, and then 
the Russians appeared upon the scene. Corea at once became the 
centre of diplomatic conflict, each country taking the view of independ- 
ence or vassaldom, which suited its own interests best. Intrigues, 
murders, and revolutions succeeded each other with alarming rapidity; 
until at last, in an evil moment, China, contrary to her agreement made 
in 1884-5 with Japan, decided in 1894 to send troops into the country 
to quell an insurrection. Now came Japan’s opportunity to pay off old 
scores. She had been quietly organising her army and navy into a 
high state of perfection, whilst China had deluded herself into the 
belief that her army (eaten up as it was by incompetence and corrup- 
tion) would be more than a match for the Japanese troops. As to the 
Chinese Navy, which the English officer, Admiral Lang, had just 
brought up to a very creditable degree of efficiency, she had suicidally 
ruined its bright prospects in the year 1890, when, in consequence of a 
fatuous insult offered to that admirable officer; Li Hung-chang allowed ° 
him to resign rather than apologise for the petty insolence of the self- 
sufficient native subordinates, who had grossly insulted him by denying 
him the right to fly his flag during the absence of Admiral Ting, the 
titular chief. Deprived of English supervision, of course the splendid 
navy, upon which millions had been spent, went utterly to the dogs, 
and, when the hour of trial came, naturally fell an easy prey to the 
Japanese. Everyone knows how, after utterly routing the Chinese rabble 
armies by land, the Japanese possessed themselves of the Liao-tung 
peninsular, and part of Shan Tung; took by storm the naval strong- 
holds of Port Arthur, Ta-lien Wan, and Wei-hai Wei; and dictated 
terms of peace to Li Hung-chang at Shimonoseki, This was the first 
time in history that the Manchus had been reduced to the humiliation 
of despatching an envoy to sue for peace in a foreign land. Besides 
ceding Formosa and paying an indemnity of 200,000,000 taels, China 
had to agree to the occupation by Japan of nearly the whole Liao-tung 
peninsula, including the treaty port of Newchwang. F 
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But now came in turn Russia’s opportunity. The death of the 
high-minded Czar Alexander III. towards the end of 1894 seemed, for 
a little time, to have paralyzed Russian activity ; but this was only for 
a moment. Prince Lobanoff soon brought his forces into line. It was 
evident that the presence of a rising and ambitious power like Japan, 
planted between China and Corea in such a position as to enable her 
to absorb the latter at her leisure, and also to exercise a domineering 
influence over the former, was an intolerable check to Russia’s new 
and great hopes, based upon the construction of a Siberian railway. 
Not only would Russia be unable to get at China by sea without 
running the gauntlet of Wei-hai Wei and Port Arthur, but she would be 
unable to march troops into Corea without being forestalled by Japan, 
whose base in Liao-tung would be infinitely nearer to the Corean 
capital than the Russian base at Vladivostock. There was nothing 
particularly alarming for England in all this; in fact, it was, in one 
respect, rather a tactical advantage than otherwise: but, if we take a 
calm and unprejudiced view of Russian aspirations, we cannot fairly 
wonder at her looking round for allies in order to check such potential 
developments at the outset. Of the motives of Germany and France 
in joining Russia’s protest nothing is positively known, and it is 
probable that they had hardly mentally marshalled them, or quite 
understood them themselves, except that in a general way they hoped 
to extract advantage therefrom, largely at our expense ; and, besides, 
felt a sort of pique at witnessing so signal a triumph on the part of a 
non-Christian Power, whose unexpected vigour had jarred their nerves 
a little. As for England, it is generally understood that Russia offered 
at the time to go hand-in-hand with her, even before she had recourse 
to France or Germany; but I know nothing of that, still less am I 
competent even to guess what our guiding motives were in declining 
the offer—if it is true we did so. I can only surmise that many 
Englishmen would feel inclined, on abstract grounds, to leave to a plucky 
little victor the’ fruits of his hard-earned successes, apart from the fairly 
obvious fact above-mentioned, that it was not at all clearly ourinterest 
to check the rise of the only vigorous and healthy native power in 
Asia ; and one, too, quite able to offer both naval and land opposition 
of a solid kind to any future overweening pretensions on the part of 
Russia. In any case, it is futile now to discuss what might have been. 
It is more to the point to discuss the facts as they are, since Count 
Muravieff No. 2—a name of evil omen for China—has got into harness. 

After the Japanese war things remained quiet for some time, and 
it was generally felt that no serious political explosions would take 
place until after the new Czar’s coronation and the Queen’s Jubilee. 
China’s behaviour was exceedingly disappointing during this period of 
grace, and her statesmen did not appear to have learnt a single 
practical lesson from their disasters. If she had set to work vigorously 
to re-organise her finances and get her rabble armies into effective 
working order, especially upon her frontiers, she might have been able 
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to resist further aggression, and thus to earn the sympathy and good- 
will of the Powers: but, instead of that, she continued to connive at 
treaty evasions; her provincial governors winked at the persecution of 
missionaries by ignorant mobs; she annoyed France in Tonquin; she 
made no drastic attempt whatever at financial reform; her envoy in 
London tried to kidnap a man at the Legation; she was not even able 
to prevent her rowdy troops from outraging the military instructors 
invited from Germany. Thus she lost sympathy, where she ought to 
have tried to earn it, allalong the line. Meanwhile Russia was not slow 
to take advantage of circumstances. Having already received one 
fright, it was clear to Russia that her communications with the open 
sea would be once more cut off in Asia, as they had been in Europe, 
unless measures were at once taken to secure an outlet for the railway. 
Besides, if China was unable to protect her rich provinces from the 
incursions of the Japanese, it was evident that she was still more 
unable to protect the poor and neglected buffer states of Manchuria; 
either from the Chinese bandits that overran them, and even manaced 
the frontiers of Russia; or from the Russians themselves. Manchuria 
was, in short, what the robber Turkoman states of Khiva, Kokand, 
and Bukhara had been until a quarter of a century ago—ripe for 
invasion. 

If we eliminate therefore for a moment our own interested, 
though possibly very just point of view, and endeavour to regard the 
matter dispassionately with Russian eyes, it must be evident that 
Manchuria stood in need of reform; that no European power but 
Russia could possibly open up North Manchuria by land; that no 
other power but Russia abuts on North Manchuria, or has any 
possible claim on the ground of self-protection to occupy it; that thé 
Chinese have have hitherto neglected to accord to Russians their bare 
treaty rights in Manchuria; that it is manifestly desirable to open up 
and restore social order in Manchuria; that Russia is the sole owner 
of the Pacific coasts of Manchuria; and, finally, that she has already, 
at enormous sacrifices brought her railway from Europe to the very 
gates of Manchuria, By our treaties with China we have, on the 
other hand, the right to travel and trade in all the Manchurian 
provinces just as we have in China proper. We were the first to 
explore Manchuria. Of all European nations we have far the largest 
share of the sea trade with South Manchuria; but it must at the 
same time be remembered that there is also a considerable sea-going 
trade in seaweed and fish wares between this latter region and 
Vladivostock, so that the Russians have some sea rights too to 
vindicate. 

Thus we have a clear issue. So long as Russia does not attempt 
to deprive us of our (up to this date largely nominal) right of travelling 
and trading in the two North Manchurian provinces; so long as she 
does not attempt to establish preferential rights of her own; so long 
as she does not attempt to similarly prejudice our trade with South 
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Manchuria, and to interfere with the Chinese customs collectorate 
there under our efficient and cosmopolitan control, manifestly it cannot 
but be for our advantage, and for the advantage of all nations, 
that Russia should have a free hand in the opening up of Manchuria 
by means of railways. 

It may be argued that the Russians have already attempted to 
prejudice our North Manchuria trade by inserting a clause to the 
effect that their imports and exports shall only pay two-thirds of the 
sea-going rates; and certainly this is the thin end of the wedge: but 
it must be remembered that Russian overland exports to Tientsin had 
already enjoyed this privilege under former treaties, so that the matter 
is not so serious but that it may perhaps be adjusted by conciliatory 
diplomacy. It must not be forgotten, too, that France has 
preferential overland tariffs on the Tonquin frontier; and if I am not 
mistaken we in Burma tax the Chinese frontier trade in a special way 
also; so that upon this point we cannot proceed to condemn without 
deliberation and caution. What we have a right to demand is that 
the duties leviable at the Russo-Chinese port of Ta-lien Wan in no 
way favour Russian trade or any other trade at our expense; that 
Russian trade at the military port of Port Arthur be not surreptitiously 
conceded to or appropriated by Russians on better terms than to or 
by ourselves; and that no attempt be made by Russia to circumscribe 
the movements of our missionaries and traders in any part of 
Manchuria, so long as it remains Chinese territory. It appears that 
already passports are necessary to enable any person to land at Port 
Arthur or Talien Wan; a most illiberal policy at the outset. There 
is no doubt that Russia, who knows well her own inability to compete 
with us in enterprise, will try to jostle us out of our rights in all these 
particulars. Small blame to her. It is for us to stand up boldly in 
defence of our rights. , 

Any stipulations giving to Russian subjects a monopoly of mining 
or other concessions in North Manchuria would seem to be a clear 
breach of our treaty with China. There is nothing to prevent the 
Chinese from declining to give any specific concession to any 
particular individual ; which negative course has the same practical 
effect ; is less offensive, and breaks no treaty: but here, again, it must 
be remembered that railway concessionists for long lines in the 
United States, Canada, and even in Russia, have usually received 
very special privileges. In any case we cannot well prevent it; our 
only remedy is to secure compensation ; and we should be very careful 
to defend any concessions or interests already ours; such, for instance, 
as the management of the Shan-hai Kwan railway, connecting 
Tientsin with Mukden, which I believe is in the hands of a British 
engineer, whom the Russians, it appears, have persistently endeavoured 
to oust. The Germans in Shan Tung, and the French in the South, 
imitating Russia, have tried, apparently with some success, to establish 
similar spheres of influence. The Hinterland, or ‘spheres of influence” 
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doctrine is quite a new one—what may be called a /in-de-siécle refine- 
ment: but, after all, our claim that the Inspector-General of Customs 
shall always be an Englishman so long as our trade is the largest, 
together with our stipulation that no part of the Yang-tsze valley 
shall be suffered to fall under the 
two concessions are really suspiciously like monopolies of influence 
dressed up in another external form. But they are of little use unless 
we are prepared to defend them by force. The fact is, in these days 
of rivalry and of national strugglé for life, we cannot expect to have 
everything our own way. We must give and take, and above all 
we must keep our eyes open. Napoleon I. shocked the old school 
of military sticklers by revolutionising their obsolete science of tactics 
and bowling them over in the field; in the same way, the vigorous 
and not over-scrupulous intellects of the end of the nineteenth 
century are changing the face of diplomacy, which, it must be 
confessed, was gradually becoming milk-and-watery in its quality. 
There is no use our turning up the whites of our eyes, and groaning 
at the wickedness of mankind. If we do not (to use the American 
expression), want to ‘ get left,’ we must be on the alert; we must 
have our fist ready when another puts his fist in our face. We must 
be up to date, and we must be prepared to fight for our really vital 
interests if we do not want to be ultimately cut up like another China; 
for certainly no scruples would stand in the way of any Power. But 
we must first be quite clear what we want to fight for, and whether 
it is worth fighting for. Secondly, it is futile to growl and make 
ourselves disagreeable unless we are prepared to bite as well as growl. 
Better keep silent altogether. 

Apart from the purely commercial and missionary question, there 
is that of the balance of power in the Far East, and notably that of 
naval preponderance. It was pretty evident whilst the Japanese war 
was going on that this question must soon become acute. It became 
still more manifest when the Shanghai newspapers about two years 
ago published the alleged Russo-Chinese Agreement concerning the 
Manchurian Railway and the proposed cession of Kiao-Chou to 
Russia. But a year later the world was surprised one fine morning 
to see Germany installed in Kiao-Chou instead of Russia. Within 
a few days of that momentous event, which was quite a new 
departure in international morality, Russia took- temporary charge 
of Port Arthur and Ta-lien Wan. Prince Oukhtomsky distinctly tells 
us that she was surprised by Germany’s action, and did this against 
her own inclinations. Japan’s occupation of Wei-hai Wei had still 
six months to run out, and no doubt her hands were somewhat tied 
by the fact that she was bound to leave it on receipt of her war 
indemnity, or to run the risk of losing the balance of her indemnity 
if she elected to remain by way of a tit-for-tat. That little difficulty 
has been turned for the moment by our undertaking, with Japanese 
approval, to occupy the place so long as the Russians occupy the 
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Liao-tung peninsula; and there can be little doubt that, unless we 
had done so, France or Germany, or even Russia, would have found 
a pretext for doing so in our stead. The first part of the double 
event (7.¢., the payment of the balance and the change of occupancy), 
was arranged to come off on the 7th of May, and the Japanese are 
to leave on the 7th of June, by which date the hands of Japan must, 
of course, be freer. Meanwhile Russia has endeavoured to coax 
Japan out of her kennel by abandoning the comparatively meatless 
bone of Corea—for the moment only. 

The question of naval bases has been copiously discussed by 
gallant admirals in the Times, and, of course, it is one for military and 
naval specialists to decide. I will, therefore, not presume to say more 
than that, as a mere “‘ man in the street,” I think, in view of the scant 
attention paid to our interests and remonstrances by Russia, we have 
done well in occupying that place, at least until we have time to look 
round us; and that, having ourselves behaved with great frankness and 
loyalty to her, we have now ample cause to suspect both the value of 
her assurances and the purity of her motives. It requires no specialist 
to see that it must be better to have a friendly haven to run into than 
not to have one, even if, like Heligoland, we leave it unfortified. We 
have certainly as much right to forcibly check Russia’s commercial 
movements by sea as she has to forcibly interfere with our commercial 
freedom of movement in Manchuria, if it is to come to using forcible 
measures at all. Of course, I cannot venture to express, nor am I 
competent to express, any specific opinion upon what we may have 
failed to do or might have done at any stage; but it must be plain to 
all from the official correspondence published, that we held out a frank 
and loyal hand to Russia, and approached the question in a concilia- 
tory and friendly spirit. 

It has always been the policy of the Chinese Government, and 
notably of the Manchu Government, to “‘set one Barbarian against 
the other,” and there can be no possible doubt that, during the recent 
negotiations, her wily statesmen have hoped to succeed in setting 
Europeans by the ears, and then to wriggle themselves out of a tight 
place without risking their skins. China’s past record proves 
conclusively that she can neither be depended on to keep a treaty as a 
friend or to fight as an ally; and however much we may feel 
momentarily indignant at the aggressiveness of German or Russian 
action, it is absurd for Christian powers to cut each other’s throats for 
the sake of self-seeking Chinese mandarins who hate us all with equal 
intensity ; for fatuous statesmen who veer with every breeze, and who 
are viewed by their own industrious people with suspicion and even 
contempt. No doubt the behaviour of Russia, France and Ger- 
many in ejecting Japan encouraged in the Chinese mind a subsequent 
hope, first, that England or Russia would eject Germany, and 
secondly, that England and Japan or Germany would eject Russia 
in turn. The present apparent friendliness of China for England 
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probably only means that for the moment China feels that England 
is less immediately dangerous to her than Russia, and that her customs 
revenue is a much safer asset in English hands than in Russian. 
She would look on with glee at a war between the Powers on her 
behalf, and give no thanks to the victor if she could avoid it. Her 
weak concessions to Germany and Russia would probably have been 
less readily made had she not felt sure that other Powers would at 
once intervene and pull the chestnuts out of the fire for her, instead of 
doing what they have done, 1.e., secured similar concessions for 
themselves. In fact, China’s guile has in this instance overstepped 
its calculations and run into its own noose; China is permanently 
saddled with no fewer than five mortgages, whilst, so far, the mort- 
gagees seem disposed to settle their claims in consultation with each 
other, without consulting her any further at all. 

It is a wretched end for a great and ancient empire to come to, 
and the lessons it ought to teach us are that we must trust solely to 
our own strength and sagacity, and not to the pledged word or 
vaguely expressed intentions of foreign governments, if. we are to 
maintain—I will not say our political and commercial position in the 
Far East—but our existence at all. China, t.e. the Manchu 
Government of China, has been in the first instance ruined by its own 
empty pretensions and want of defensive power to resist Japan; 
secondly it has been betrayed by its friends who pretended to save it 
from Japan. 

It was England, through General Gordon, that saved the Manchu 
dynasty from destruction 35 years ago; but China has shewn little, if 
any, gratitude since that time; she now clutches convulsively at the 
friend who saved her once before, in the hope that that friend will do 
so again; but she has nothing to offer; neither soldiers who will fight, 
officials who will reform, nor a government which will stand fast by its 
own engagements to its allies. Under these circumstances, it is 
difficult to see what more we can do than has already been done; that 
is, watch every opportunity for protecting our own interests; back up 
our claims by a show of force, and the use of force, when we are clear 
what our just claims are; refrain from noisy denunciations, and still 
more from the dangerous game of bluff; and be fully prepared to strike 
hard when we clearly recognise danger, and are resolved to defend any 
particular interest. We may appear to have met with rebuffs, and to 
have failed here and there; but we are not omnipotent in the world. 
We have, at least, the consolation of having played fair ourselves; and, 
if we have been disconcerted by false cards played by those whom we 
trusted to abide by, the rules of the game, at least we have cleared the 
air of all illusions, and now understand what we must expect from our 


adversaries. 
Epwarp H. PARKER. 
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VIII.—*‘ PuNcH”’ AND ITS TRANSFORMATIONS. 


THE year is 1869. The scene—one of the old world taverns which still 
perhaps exists as a memory more than an institution in the purlieus of 
the Haymarket. A whole generation ago, the doyen of the habitués 
of Stone’s tavern in Panton Street was a remarkably handsome old 
gentleman, born in the year after Waterloo... Horace Mayhew out- 
lived all those brothers with whom he had in print co-operated, 
long before Bohemia as a geographical spot on the social map of 
London had ceased to exist. Practically the -district had almost 
disappeared when, more than thirty years ago, Tom Robertson’s 
‘‘ Society ’ was produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. But till 
the end of the sixties at least, the locality could be as distinctly 
identified as South Kensington or Hampstead to-day. 

Who started the Rifle Volunteer movement? Who founded the 
A.D.C. at Cambridge? Who was the first Englishman to enter Paris 
in the wake of the Prussian Army? Mr. Alfred Austin, on the historic 
grey thorough-bred, now pensioned off for life in the Swinford 
paddock ; Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, now serving his country in 
Madrid; Dr. Alan Herbert, the present chief of English physicians 
on the Seine; Sir Henry Brackenbury, at this moment chief of the 
Ordnance; Sir W. H. Russell; Mr. Labouchere; Mr. Charles 
Williams, then a pillar of the “‘ Standard”; Mr. Holt Whyte, once 
of Oriel, more recently, and especially during the stirring days of 
1870-1, a special correspondent of vigour and ingenuity? These 
problems are the latter day successors to the more musty queries 
concerning the letters of ‘‘ Junius” or the “‘ Man in the Iron Mask” 
—topics of which Lord Beaconsfield warned his young friends to 
beware unless it was their desire to be voted bores. To this list of 
controversial enquiries must be added the individual who conceived 
the idea of the “‘ London Charivari.” But was there ever such an 
individual at all? To Sidney Laman Blanchard undoubtedly belongs 
the clever satirical suggestion claimed by nearly every humourist of 
the press—‘‘ Let us start a comic ‘ Punch.’” But did the idea of 
the print edited to-day by Mr. F. C. Burnard emanate from a single 
mind? Was it not rather struck out by the rubbing of wit against 
wit in those days when so much of the literary industry of the vanished 
Alsatia was the product of the collaborative method? Mr. Spielman 
has given much erudition and labour to investigating the point; he 
provides, however, materials for an answer, rather than formulates a 
categorial reply. 
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Whatever the part played by Horace Mayhew and his gifted clan 
in the genesis of the journal, the habitué of the Panton Street tavern 
thirty years since was the most picturesque incarnation of the social 
and literary forces which, if not the direct parents of ‘“‘ Punch,” were, 
at any rate, conspicuous among the circumstances of the time that its 
existence began. Does any person filling the same place in the 
literary industry of to-day, as was filled by Horace Mayhew in the 
writing craft of his own time, frequent taverns in the early summer of 
1898? Stone’s used to be famous for the excellence of its draught 
sherry, the succulence of its chops, the mirror-like brightness of its 
old-fashioned mahogany tables. When the place used to be a house 
of call for Horace Mayhew, for William, the son of Douglas Jerrold, 
for a certain Sir James or Sir Henry Anderson, for a Scotch sculptor 
named Macdonald, for J. P. Steele, and for Henry Sutherland 
Edwards, and other wits of the day, it was practically a club; its 
exclusiveness was far greater than that of some of the joint stock 
palaces which were then springing up in Pall Mall and St. James’s 
Street, like knights batchelor, about the period of the Queen’s birthday. 
A house of public entertainment the establishment titularly was. <A 
stranger entering the bar or coffee-room might not have been peremptorily 
ordered off the premises; might even have obtained solid or liquid 
refreshment. His reception even by the waiters would not have been 
such as to induce a second visit; unless in fact introduced by an 
habitué such as those already mentioned, the casual customer was 
resented as a trespasser. ; 

All the earlier numbers of ‘ Punch” are steeped in the knowledge 
of London which Mayhew represented. A like sort of wide and 
accurate insight into every phase of national feeling, as well as into 
that of the representatives of classes and interests, was reflected faithfully 
in the ‘‘ London Charvari’”’ from the first. Mark Lemon, in whatever 
degree he may have been associated with the Mayhew brothers, was 
practically supreme editor of ‘‘ Punch” during the Crimean War and 
Palmerstonian period, when both as regards popularity and power and 
mastery of English life and thought, the paper was at its very best. He 
had no special artistic, histrionic, esthetic, or sectarian sympathies of any 
sort; he had no personal axes to grind. Living into a condition of 
affairs new since his youth, he was spoken of as a fossil long before 
his death in 1870. He really belonged to the same broad-minded, 
shrewd class of editors as Delane of the “Times,” Black of the 
“Morning Chronicle,” or Thornton Hunt, the son of Leigh, who, in 
his earlier years,’was charged with much responsibility for the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph.” With Lemon’s disappearance in 1870, there opened a 
new chapter in the history of the journal, but not entirely a new dis- 
pensation. Shirley Brooks had for some time been not merely a 
versatile, vigorous, but perhaps the most useful and highly-trained 
member of the staff, He was also in the very front rank of high-class 
journalists if not of novelists as well. His parliamentary summaries, 
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during five years in the Peelite “‘ Morning Chronicle,” set a fashion in 
House of Commons narrative that has lasted to this day, which 
finds the most successful of its later masters in the sketches with 
which ‘“‘ Toby, M.P.” carries on his predecessor’s work. The aptitudes 
of William Shirley Brooks for humorous dialogue not above the heads 
of the public had been shown in his several stage plays as well as in 
his famous ‘ Naggleton’s,” the fitting successor of ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures” in “ Punch.” 

There is no place in periodical letters that he was not 
competent to fill; his claims to the vacant chair in Bouverie 
Street could not be overlooked. Nothing more was wanted of him 
than to maintain ‘‘ Punch” at the level it had long since reached. 
And this, perhaps more than this, he abundantly did. The successor 
of Brooks was his equal in newspaper knowledge as in dramatic 
accomplishments; in scholarship, and what is now-a-days called 
culture, Tom Taylor was probably the superior of the man he followed. 
A fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, nearly, if not quite, proxime accessit to 
the senior classic, Taylor had been for years a famous and various writer 
for the ‘‘ Times.” 

All these men, diversely gifted as they were, resembled each other 
in their instinctive or acquired knowledge of the taste and temper of 
the Anglo-Saxon public, underlying the fashions and foibles, the 
fads and crazes, the antipathies and enthusiasms of the moment. 
Whatever the surface might be they knew the substratum of 
national conviction and interest to be an unchanging quantity; 
they could all of them thoroughly enter into and enjoy the sort of 
fun which is appreciated by Lord Palmerston’s omnibus passenger 
in a white hat, as well as by the esoteric taste of coteries, whose very 
name is strange to many of those who punctually pay their threepence 
for Mr. Punch’s broadsheet. As there could never have been a 
moment’s doubt with respect to the successor to a Mark Lemon or to 
a Shirley Brooks; not less clearly pointed out by qualifications and 
achievements was the man most fit to follow Tom Taylor. , Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, since his Eton days, through his Cambridge course, as host 
at his own pleasant house in Belgrave Road, as guest at such tables as 
could secure his presence, had been the embodiment of the fun and 
pun, drollery and humour of his period. He was, indeed, the nearest 
approach such a paper could have had to an ideal editor. Nor, asa 
fact, could any living man have conducted the journal better than 
during the best part of two decades. 

Some time before Mr. Burnand entered on his historic office, an 
article on ‘“‘ Bohemian London” in the then ‘‘ London Review,” formed 
a sort of epoch in the social history of periodical letters. Its authorship 
was wrongly attributed to many persons, amongst others to the father of 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the distinguished author of ‘‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,” 
“ De Profundis,” and other modern classics. More plausibly, perhaps, 
it was ascribed to John Camden Hotten, then a bookseller and publisher 
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in Piccadilly. It was more confidently claimed for a person employed 
on that establishment. The composition, from whatever pen it might 
come, had the effect of ranging in two camps the gentlemen of the 
London press. On the one side were those who held the shabby 
traditions of literary Bohemianism, denounced so severely by the 
‘‘London Reviewer” to be in themselves good, as well as the sure in- 
spirer of good fellowship and loyalty to the craft among all pliers of 
the periodical pen. Mr. F. C. Burnand was then fresh from his Uni- 
versity and already the centre ofa literary society of his own in London. 
Those of his way of thinking held the onslaught on the London 
reproduction of the Latin quarter life of Paris to have done good service 
by exposing a vulgar hypocrisy and a squalid sham. Mr. Burnand 
thus excited a certain animus against himself among those gentlemen 
of the pen who posed as the latter-day successors of the earlier 
Mayhews. This explains much of the criticism, written and unwritten, 
directed against “‘Punch”’ in the early days of its present editor. And 
the fun of “‘ Punch,” however exuberant, does not possess the highly 
popular flavour once impregnating it. Butin that its sympathy with its 
generation is signally shown. The words gentility and genteel are so 
entirely gone out of date as probably to be excluded from any modern 
dictionary. The realities denoted by substantive and adjective alike 
were never more noticeable. Above all things ours is the day of 
gentility of the cosmopolitan sort. Social smartness is the phrase used 
now, but the thing is the same. Instead of the fun of the pit at the 
play we have the chastened humour of the stalls. Every social order 
has been promoted by a grade. The jokes are not those of the City 
eating house, but of Belgravian crushes, of Mayfair dining tables. 
Even the suburbs have been elbowed out. The scenes once laid at 
Brixton or Hampstead, even Tyburnia or Brompton, are now confined 
within an uncontroversial eighteen-penny cab fare of Charing Cross. 
The typical play-goers of our period are the very modish gentlemen 
and ladies who make up a party for the theatre, dining first at the 
restaurant, supping afterwards at the cafe of the moment. All this 
was summarized with not less of truth than of picturesqueness in the 
pictures of Du Maurier. These illustrate by comparison better than 
anything else could the distance which “‘ Punch” and his public have 
travelled since the days of Leech and Keene. That amid all these 
transformations the fun of the paper has not evaporated ; that though 
the music may be in a different key, the cap and bells have lost none 
of their mirthful jingle is the most satisfactory evidence proprietors or 
public could desire of the skill shown by its editor in adapting it to the 
changed conditions of the time without missing any of the undying 
qualities needed to ensure vitality to his pages. 

DYKE RHODE. 
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Ritualism in the Church of England 


BEFORE the dawn of the Christian era, war and strife were every day 
occurrences, the great law of Nature, the struggle for the survival of 
the fittest, was in full sway, for civilisation up to then had no conception 
of the great message of peace and goodwill towards all men which 
Christ came to proclaim. Since the advent of Christ, war and strife 
have still continued with the saving grace that the cause has generally 
arisen out of religion. With the advance of civilisation in England, 
religious differences are no longer settled by sanguinary wars and 
persecutions ending in death by torture or at the stake. The fight is 
no less bitter but the lines on which it is conducted are more 
respectable. During the last few months public attention has been 
directed in two different ways to certain ceremonies, foreign to the 
custom of the Church of England, that are carried out by a section of 
the Church. Mr. John Kensit, together with a band of followers, has 
been attending churches where these foreign ceremonies are used, and, 
in a vigorous and unconstitutional way, has openly protested against 
the subtle Romanising of the Church of England. While we admire 
Mr. Kensit for his moral courage in standing up and fearlessly 
denouncing what he thinks to be contrary to the law of the Church, 
yet we deplore his method, because it leads to disorder and brawling in 
a place where such things should not be, however great be the . 
provocation. Mr. Kensit’s unbridled religious fervour has led him into 
a path of action, bristling with difficult and thorny problems, which 
most sensible men in the past have feared to tread alone, not knowing 
to what goal it might lead. There is no doubt, however, that he has, 
by his rough and ready methods, forcibly concentrated public attention 
upon the question of the legality of certain practices that have crept 
into the Church. By a curious coincidence, ignorant that Mr. Kensit 
was about to move in the matter, the Daily Chronicle had planned a 
series of articles which should give without comment a clear account 
of the same practices. These articles have disclosed a state of things 
which probably was unknown to the average man. 

The question is very grave, and it is the moreso because, as a 
people, though we are called religious, we are not so. Our religion is 
the cult of respectability and conventionality. Yet, despite this fact, 
most Englishmen have an inborn dread of anything appertaining to 
the Roman Church. The tradititions of their race, the memory of the 
heroes who fought to free the land from the devitalising grasp of the 
Roman Church is still green in their recollections. We purpose then , 
in this article to examine the whole question of Ritualistic practices in 
the Church of England, not from the point of view of a churchman but of 
unbiassed critics standing outside the pale of any religious community. 

The first point to be examined is the nature of the authority on 
which the Ritualistic party base their claim to use ritual foreign to that 
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mentioned in the prayer book. Therefore it will be necessary to give 
a rapid sketch of Church History extending from the present time 
back to the early days of the Christian era. In the prayer book, just 
before the commencement of the order for Morning Prayer, is placed 
an important rubric which probably few people ever read, but which is 
the chief source of authority to the Ritualistic party : so important is it 
for the purpose of this article that we quote it here :—‘“‘ And here is to 
be noted that such ornaments of the Church and of the ministers 
thereof at all times of their ministration shall be retained and be in 
use, as were in this Church of England by the Authority of Parliament 
in the Second Year of the Reign of King Edward the Sixth.” This 
party is the advance guard of a movement, known as the Oxford 
movement, which began some sixty years back in 1833. The Church 
at that time was extremely unpopular, it lacked definiteness of doctrine 
and purpose, and in consequence its vitality was at a low ebb. The 
Evangelical party, which at that time was the strongest spiritual body 
in the Church, were too narrow-minded in their prejudices to stimulate 
an invigorating revival in the Church. A small party of earnest- 
minded men at Oxford determined to issue a number of tracts to awaken 
interest on Church objects and to encourage the study of Church 
history. It is impossible here to discuss fully in any way this move- 
ment, but it is enough to lay emphasis on one point which was 
prominently brought forward, that the Prayer Book is mainly a transla- 
tion from earlier office books and so represents the descent of the 
Reformed Church of England from the Church of earlier days. This 
led to a revival in the study of the Reformation which, even to this day, 
is very hazily understood by the masses. The Reformation was 
primarily due to political motives and not to religious, and after the 
Church of England parted company with the Roman Catholic Church, 
it was not reconstructed but went on its own way using all its 
constitutional machinery and having no break in its continuity of order 
and doctrine. Now this conception of the Reformation and the aspect 
towards it of the Church is a very important doctrine with the 
Ritualistic party. On this, and the rubric mentioned above, this , 
party claim the right to use ceremonies foreign to the custom of 
the Church of England for the last three hundred years. The 
first fruits of the movement in the Church resulted in 
more reverent services, better singing, and greater interest in Church 
work. As time went on the ritual employed became more and more 
intricate, especially in the Communion service, so that it became 
eventually the cause of bitter conflict in the Church, until a few years 
ago the late Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Benson, delivered his 
famous judgment, which, it was hoped, would settle this vexed 
question for at least a generation. The articles that have appeared in 
the Daily Chronicle have to a great extent dispelled this hope, and, even 
if Mr. Kensit had not uttered his famous protest,an impartial man 
could not but feel that the time had again come for the heads of the 
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Church to authoritatively speak as to the legality of such rites. At the 
present moment in many churches the service used for the Communion 
Service is that taken from the Roman Missal, and not content 
to use only rites which were employed in the mediaeval church, 
they even borrow ceremonies which have crept into the Church of 
Rome during the present century. The doctrine of Transubstantiation 
is openly taught ; the Pope is called ‘‘ Our Holy Father”; auricular 
confession is encouraged; and except that, up to the present, this 
party have not had the face to openly break their ordination vows and 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, there is no denying the fact 
that in a certain number of the churches the services and doctrines are, 
to all intent and purposes, the same as in the Romish Church. We 
shall deal more fully with this point later on, but now let us hark 
back to the time of the Reformation, and examine into the origin 
of the prayer book of Edward VI. The first prayer book (1549), 
was constructed out of the ordinary breviaries and missals then in 
use, and the only alteration was to separate what was primitive from 
that of later introduction. Really very little change was made in 
doctrine, the mass and its ritual being practically unchanged. But 
during the next two years attacks were made on the prayer book 
by John Hooper, the leader of the Puritans, supported by the 
foreign refugee Protestants who had arrived in England. This attack 
was directed mainly against three things, altars, vestments, and the 
prayer-book, finally resulting in a second revision of the latter. The 
second act of uniformity declared that there was nothing in the, first 
prayer-book which was not agreeable to God, but that doubts having 
been raised, it had been perused and made fully perfect. The greatest 
change of doctrine was seen in the Communion service, and, by the 
form of words used in administering the Holy Communion, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation was implicitly denied. Prayers for 
the dead, Eucharistic vestments, anointing of the sick, exorcism at 
baptism, and the three-fold immersion were all omitted. The thirty- 
nine articles which were afterwards added to the prayer-book were the 
authoritative decision of the English Church on certain points of 
doctrine then in dispute. In 1559, when Queen Elizabeth was on 
the throne, vestments were brought back by the insertion of the 
‘‘Ornaments Rubric,” which we have quoted above, and the “ Real 
Presence” was restored in the words of administration, so that the 
prayer-book was practically the same as that of 1549. Thus at the 
present day we are confronted by an extraordinary anomaly. The 
prayer-book really contains the same doctrines as were taught before 
the Reformation, including the doctrine of Transubstantiation, yet one 
of the thirty-nine articles of faith clearly and without obscurity states 
that ‘‘ Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of bread 
and wine), in the Supper of the Lord cannot be proved by Holy 
Writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture. ... The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s, ordinance 
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reserved, carried about, lifted up or worshipped.” During the three 
hundred odd years that have elapsed since the prayer-book was 
revised, the Church has adhered in its teaching to the terms of the 
article and not to that of the Romish Church, which might have 
been reasonably held through the “‘ Ornaments Rubric,” and likewise 
the ritual has been of the simple nature set forth in the rubic of the 
communion service. Now we will go a step further and, allowing 
the Ritualistic party to take advantage of the confusion in the 
prayer-book, we will consider the relations of the Mediaeval Church to 
the Primitive Church with regard to the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
and Ritual. 

The Church, which during the first three hundred years of its 
existence had maintained the faith in all its purity and vigour, as it 
grew in favour with the imperial authorities became corrupt and 
waxed feeble. With the fear of persecution removed, a spirit of 
faction rose, which awakened vehement disputes and discredited the 
glory of the Church. The clergy began to spend their energy upon 
rites and ceremonies borrowed from pagans. With the upheaval of 
the Roman empire and the disappearance of secular order, the Church 
became, through the Bishop of Rome, a great political force. From 
the ninth century onwards, Christianity was a mongrel system, made 
up of pagan rites revived from classic times, of superstition imported 
from the forests of Northern Germany, and of Christian belief and 
observance which continued to linger in the Church from primitive 
and purer times. In local churches new ceremonies arose, and so 
great was the confusion that a few years before the Reformation, 
Cardinal Quignon was ordered by the Pope to castigate the Breviary, 
and the services were much simplified. Yet the Ritualistic party 
relying on the famous ‘‘ Ornaments Rubic,’”’ are bringing back 
ceremonies which, unknown to the Primitive Church, crept into the’ 
Mediaeval Church without authority, and became consecrated by 
custom. Likewise the doctrine of Transubstantiation was of mediaeval 
origin. The doctrine of the manner ¢f Christ’s presence in the Holy 
Eucharist, of the relation in which the consecrated elements and 
the Body and Blood of Christ stand to one another, had never come 
into serious and deliberate debate in the Primitive Church. The 
Fathers of the Church had spoken with no uncertain voice that 
while they recognised a real spiritual presence, they did not believe in 
a carnal transubstantiation of the elements. In the ninth century, one 
of the darkest ages, both of the Church and the world, a learned 
French monk, Paschasius Radbert, put forth his world famous 
treatise on the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, in 
which he actually taught and claimed that the Church’s doctrine 
was this, namely, that in the Holy Eucharist the substance of the 
bread and wine were changed into the substance of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, yet so that the accidents, as they were called—in 
other words, the form, colour and taste of the elements—still for the 
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better exercise of faith remain. This view of the Holy Eucharist 
found opponents even within the fold of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but eventually became its accepted doctrine, and consequently that 
of the English Church. One step further back and we come to the 
account of the institution of the Communion by Christ Himself. 
From the version given in the synoptic gospels, we learn that it was 
at a farewell meeting before His death that Christ left a legacy to His 
disciples whereby they might keep Him always in memory. The 
message that Christ came to deliver on earth was so simple and 
straightforward that its simplicity has been a stumbling block to His 
followers ever since. All through His misssion on earth Christ had in 
view the Jewish religion, which, by reason of the heavy burden of 
religious observances and rites, had nearly lost all its vitality. 
Furthermore He showed that His religion was not one that 
appealed only to intellectual people, but it was so simple that it would 
be comprehended by even children. Unfortunately this has proved 
too hard for the world, and to-day the religion is clogged by the 
accumulation of theology, and mystified by extravagant ceremonies. 
The doctrine of Transubstantiation rests, in the first instance, on a 
text in the Gospel of St. John, in which Christ says, ‘‘ Except you 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink the blood, you shall not 
have life in you.”” Now in considering this verse it is necessary to take 
into account the historical evidences of the authenticity of the Gospel. 
It must be noted that the Gospel differs in many respects from the 
synoptic Gospels, and though undoubtedly St. John had a hand in 
writing part, it is probably the version of the life of the Master set forth 
by the great school of Asia Minor, with which St. John was connected. 
The unique features of the Gospel are the discourses of which the tone, 
the style, the treatment, and the doctrines have nothing in common 
with the Logia given by the synoptics. These discourses are cast in a 
metaphorical mould, and Christ is likened to a door and a vine, yet 
the propounders of the hard doctrine of transubtantiation would have 
us believe that though in every other case Christ speaks in metaphor, 
yet, in the text quoted above, his words have a material sense. But to 
comment further would lead to an endless article. 

We have endeavoured to briefly show, and with fairness, the 
authority on which the Ritualistic party base their teaching. The 
Church of England, uulike the Church of Rome, attempts to tolerate 
every kind of individual belief, and in the end fails to please anyone, 
from its lack of definite purpose. The Romish Church presents the 
most delightful way of leading a religious life, since there is no necessity 
for one to exercise his own brain, and consequently she attracts within 
the four walls of her creed, first the supremely ignorant, and then the 
clever people of the world, who, perplexed by the subtleties of theology 
which they fail to reconcile, give up the fight, and retire within her 
pale. Anything extraneous to her creed which fails to coincide is at 
once dismissed as unworthy of argument, and thus the spectre of doubt 
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is exorcised. The world has had many object lessons of the pernicious 
effect on a country, whose people are in the thralls of the dogmatic 
Roman Church. From their outward acts, we are forced to believe 
that there exists within our Church a party who are insidiously aiming 
at a similar result. The authority that the Ritualists give for their line 
of conduct is not Christ, but the Church, and this is so frequently 
reiterated that one almost believes that the Church found Christ, and 
not Christ the Church. With the practice of auricular confession, 
sacerdotalism in its worse form appears, and when the conscience of a 
nation is committed into the hands of the priests dangerous possi- 
bilities loom ahead ; more especially since the bulk of religious people 
in this country are women. In the course of conversation with a 
Ritualist priest the other day, we were struck with his total ignorance 
of the authority of the doctrines and riteshe promulgated. Yet on one 
point he was bigoted. Without ornate ceremonies, he confessed he 
was unable to worship his Maker, and the obvious answer to this con- 
tention is that he is, more or less, an idolater, since he worships God 
plus ceremonies. So convinced are the Ritualists of the absolute 
efficacy of ceremonies that if a strong movement was inaugurated 
against them, they would join the enemies of the Church and turn and 
rend it. Too much dogma is bad, but too little is worse. Thecommon 
answer to Ritualism is that every man should be at liberty to worship 
in his own way, but liberty without obedience degenerates into licence, 
and carried into everyday life would soon produce chaos. The time 
has come when the heads of the Church must take the bull by the 
horns, and produce a declaration of faith, which will define what is the 
belief of the Church. No church can proceed safely on its way when 
two opinions diametrically opposed are taught within its fold. It needs 
no lengthy argument to prove that the Church has no hold either on the 
educated classes or the intelligent masses. The Church has a great 
work to do, and a creed so simple that it can be expressed in a score of 
words, and yet it is trammelled by the traditions and theology of 
centuries. The one man of the century who has grasped the true 
teaching of Christ is General Booth, for however hazy his doctrines 
and barbaric his methods may seem in the eyes of Churchmen, he has 
at least done a great work among the masses—a class the Church 
has never been able to influence. 

The task before the Bishops is a plain one. Let us know once and 
for all the attitude of the Church, not only towards ritual, but towards 
the higher criticism and modern science. In an intellectual age like 
the present, when the wealth of knowledge is enormous, we do not 
want religion to be correspondingly overburdened with technicalities, 
but rather a reaction would be welcomed back to a simpler creed. 
Surely, in this enlightened age, there was never a stronger anomaly 
than the revival cf superstitious medizval rites of an ignorant age, 
which, to our mind, seems like patching new garments with old cloth. 

In conclusion, we would quote two passages which seem to be 
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most appropriate to this question. The first is an extract from the 
sermon of one of the most eloquent representatives of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America—Monseigneur Ireland, Archbishop of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. He says: “ The religion which is needed to-day 
does not consist in chanting fine anthems in the stalls of a cathedral, 
clothed in gold-embroidered ornaments, while there is no multitude 
either in the nave or the side aisles, and while the world outside is 
dying of spiritual and moral inanition. Seek out the men, talk to them, 
not in stilted phrases or by sermons in the style of the seventeenth 
century, but in burning words which find the road to their hearts at 
the same time as to their minds.” 

Alongside this we will place the following passage from De 
Tocqueville: ‘“‘ Nothing is more revolting to the human mind, in times 
of equality, than the idea of submitting to forms. Men who live in 
such times endure figures with impatience; symbols appear to them 
as childish artifices which are uséd to veil or array to their eyes 
truths which it would be more natural to show to them unclothed and 
in broad daylight ; they remain cold at the sight of those ceremonies, 
and are naturally inclined to attach only a secondary importance to. 
the details of worship. A religion that should become more minute, 
more inflexible, and more burdened with petty observances, at the 
same time that men are becoming more equal, would soon behold 
itself reduced to a troop of passionate zealots in the midst of an 
incredulous multitude, while an aristocratic people is always inclined 
to place intermediary powers between God and man.” 


NEVILLE BEEMAN. 
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The Classes, the Masses, and the Hispano- 
American War 


‘‘ How can I feel well, with a set of thieves on one side of me and 
a set of hypocrites on the other?” So, during the debates on the 
Irish Church Bill of 1868, to a friend enquiring as to his condition 
after an unusually protracted sitting, replied Mr. Speaker Denison. 
The words appropiately suggest the state of English sentiment on 
the war between America and Spain. 

Spanish mis-rule in Cuba, and the Anglo-Saxon kinship between 
England and the United States are énough to explain a disposition on 
this side of the Atlantic favourable to those who have gone to war 
on the plea of obtaining self-government and the rights of humanity 
for an oppressed population. On the other hand the masses vaguely 
feel that which the classes more in detail—know—that philanthropy 
is with America the pretext not the cause of intervention. Cruelly 
suppressed, the Cuban rising was venally stimulated by the financial 
operators of the American Stock Exchanges. The Cuban patriots 
were more than suspected of being local agents in disguise for the 
transfer of the island from a monarchy to a republic. While, 
therefore, international consanguinity ensures a certain measure 
of sympathy in this country for America as against Spain, the 
feeling scarcely reaches to enthusiasm. Social traditions and class 
prejudices have had more to do with the distribution of English 
sympathies among the combatants in all recent struggles than 
any clear perception of the merits of the disputes. Thirty-seven 
years ago the Northern and Southern States of America were 
at war. On that occasion the feeling of the British masses from 
the first tended to be on the side of the Confederates. English 
society had not then become so highly organized as it is to-day. 
In other words the fusion between different orders; the represent- 
atives of the new wealth and the possessors of the old acres had 
only begun. Still, upon the whole, the upper-ten thousand — to 
use the odious expression then vulgarly current —were, or thought 
they were, on the side.of the well-born slave-owners. The power 
of The Times was greater in the sixties than it is in the nineties, 
for the simple reason that the national newspaper was at that date 
a critic not a partizan. It was really then the Thunderer, which it 
was called; its fulminations were as impartial in their incidence as 
the lightning of the heavens themselves. Consequently the praise or 
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blame of the newspaper generally being awarded according to the 
merits of the case, its opinion really determined the judgment of its 
readers too. And at the date now named, Printing House Square, 
like most of the upper middle classes, inclined to Mr. Gladstone’s view 
that Jefferson Davis had “‘ made a nation.” Among journals which 
looked at the matter differently, the Spectator was then far the most 
influential. From the first that print pronounced against the 
secession, declared that the Union must be maintained, and predicted 
the eventual conversion of intelligent Britons to that belief. Of 
individuals in high places, John Bright was the most strenuous and 
consistent in expressing the same conviction. But the form of 
liberalism, symbolised by the Lancashire orator, was not always 
popular during those Palmerstonian days. When it became known 
that Napoleon III. had pressed this country to join with France in 
recognising the South as belligerents, the polite world, as well as 
the Stock Exchanges and the London Meeting Halls were strongly 
against the North. 

In the transactions between Prussia and Denmark which shortly 
followed, the principles on which Englishmen took sides were above 
all things social. The word genteel was still in use. Prussia had 
treated her Scandinavian neighbour in an ungenteel way. The voice 
of Villadom, metropolitan or provincial, was raised unanimously 
against the upstart Prussian province posing as a great nation, 
and its insufferable pretentions. The Prince Consort protested against 
the virulent denunciation of all people and things Prussian, that then 
formed the staple of the Times’ leading articles. The Saturday Review 
powerfully supported the expostulations of the Queen’s husband, and 
gradually produced a reaction against the ravings of the daily journal ; 
the Times justified its line on the ground that the Court was Prussian, 
and that, at any cost, the independence of the country of Palace 
influence must be preserved. When, twenty-eight years ago, the 
Franco-Prussian War broke out, English feeling did not at once 
identify itself with either combatant. 

If, during the affairs of the Holstein Duchies, the English Court 
had been Prussian, it was certainly not so during the later duel for the 
hegemony of Europe. The Queen’s earlier visits to France, the mutual 
regard between our own Royal house and that of France, while there 
was one, as well as the interchange of courtesies under Napoleon III. 
between Windsor and the Tuileries, form chapters of great inter- 
national interest in the biography by Sir Theodore Martin. Asa 
fact, however, nothing impressed the English and Continentals more 
than the studied reserve both of Buckingham Palace and Marlborough 
House, as to the real sympathies of their illustrious occupants. 

The general feeling of the country at the outbreak of war was 
truly expressed in language of The Times, which announced the final 
rupture as “‘the greatest international crime of the century.” With 
the British people at large no very strong feeling on either side existed 
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till after the burning of Bazelles, September 30th, 1870. Then and 
thence-forward popular sentiment was generally, perhaps, anti- 
Prussian. And this not only because many people in high positions 
were believed to be of that way of thinking but because during the last 
few years most English people of the middle class from their 
holiday trips had come to know their nearest neighbour across the 
Straits of Dover nearly as well as they knew their own land. This 
personal acquaintance with foreign persons and things did not extend 
beyond the Rhine. Under the second Empire Paris had become the 
Social Capital of the polite Anglo-Saxon world. When, therefore, 
the bombardment of Paris was first seriously mentioned most persons 
here felt very much as if it were proposed to shell Brighton or any 
other British play-ground. 

Roughly speaking, the same sort of social influences or con- 
siderations that inspired the various sympathies of Britons in these 
earlier cases are influencing their distribution now. 

It has been enough for Spain to be the country of Don Juan and 
for Madrid, wrongly by the way, to enjoy the reputation of a 
socially rapid Capital, to ensure Spain the good will of all the 
Music Halls as of the smart Counter Skippers, the Harrys and 
Harriets who patronize them. Then, again, a Monarchy rooted in 
the aristocratic gloom of the middle ages is so very much more 
gentlemanly than a Republic that only came to the birth in the 
eighteenth century, and by presuming to do so cost the British Crown | 
one of its brightest jewels. 

As for our own past chequered relations with the land of the 
haughty Dons, of the lovely ladies in their black mantillas, all that 
belongs to ancient history. The invincible Armada was not, indeed, 
destined for a purpose friendly to ourselves. But everyone has 
forgotten all that relates to the Duke of Medina Sidonia’s expedi- 
tion as completely as they have forgotten or more probably have 
never known the entire episode of Jenkins’ ear, which in 1737 nearly 
caused a hostile meeting between the fleets of the two countries. 
Again, there were the unfortunate little incidents of the inquisition 
and the amenities of the Holy office. Why rake up such disagree- 
able and very out-of-date matters? The tolerant sentiment of the 
English people revolts at the remembrance of such eccentricities, 
however unpleasing at this moment of trial to the country which 
was their scene. 

In the popular mind of England to-day other influences than 
these are at work. True, the Americans are our own flesh and blood ; 
the heaven ordained champions of liberty like ourselves, equally 
with us the political and commercial missionaries of an as yet but 
partially enlightened world. Still, it is but as yesterday that the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes were nearly being the ensigns 
of two rival hosts armed against each other. 

Of late years, too, our American cousin has been too aggressively 
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in evidence not to have challenged some sort of resentment. If the 
European male, to-day a British duke, to-morrow a Continental 
diplomatist, takes away a Chicago heiress from her Yankee suitors, the 
ubiquitous American with indiscriminate success has carried the war 
into the enemy’s country. Since 1863 the triumphs of the American 
Army of Occupation, holding London in social fee, have been upon an 
unbroken and ever-increasing scale. It has not been enough for the 
Trans-atlantic Croesus to establish his ascendancy over the island that 
was the cradle of his race; he has made all the most desirable spots 
of the Continent his own. At the few Paris restaurants which have 
not been elbowed out by brasseries and bouillons, the New York dandy 
and his womenkind are as much monarchs of the place as the late Mr. 
Samuel Ward ever was of Delmonico’s. His is the competition which 
has run up prices to prohibitive points at all pleasure resorts between 
Calais and Constantinople. Even in those countries, which he so 
profitably patronises, there is felt a satiety of the American wealth, 
accompanied as it is by the often noisy presence of its irrepressible 
owner; his peremptory orders given in the nasal twang of his 
country, and the very exacting if very expensively dressed ladies who 
accompany him. None of that social prejudice, thus at last excited by 
the universal invader from the States, can be conceived of in the case 
of the Spaniard. 

Such is the purely superficial and obvious commentary on the 
social feelings provoked by the war now being waged on the New 
World waters. But many of the emotions wear a much graver 
aspect. 

During the events that were manifestly leading to a rupture 
betweén the two countries, a well known member of the English 
Parliament remarked that Spain must be sorry that she had discovered 
America. When one reads of the Spanish tubs, which constitute so 
great a part of the Spanish Navy, boldly facing the American ironclads, 
furnished with all the latest in.provements of offence and defence, the 
war in which the older is under-matched against the younger country 
causes the epithet of matricidal to leap to the lips. 

This conviction of the unnaturalness and one-sidedness of the con- 
flict increasingly colours all English thought on the subject. If the 
United States were pitted against an United Europe on no provocation 
of their own ; if in this unrighteous struggle they had drawn the first 
blood and dealt their aggressor a reeling blow, their self-jubilation 
could not have been more blatant than that called forth by the destruc- 
tion their perfected firearms and equipment have wrought upon the 
wooden walls manned by Spaniards and defended by them with a high 
courage worthy of their chivalrous renown in the splendid prime of 
their country. Co-operating with the British resentment of Yankee 
swagger and bullying cant, the impression produced on the Anglo- 
Saxon mind in Europe by this spectacle has won much admiring good- 
will for our historic foes in the days of Tudor Protestantism. 
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Other and more personal feelings work to the same end. It was 
but a few years ago that the boy King wasa sickly infant in the Madrid 
palace, not expected to live, nursed with touching skill and care by his 
brave and fond mother. Were the Queen Regent of Spain known by 
the mass of Englishmen as the ex-Empress of the French was known 
once, British opinion instead of being divided would be, unanimous 
for the European Kingdom as against the Trans-Atlantic republic. 
During the last century at the era of the French Revolution, imagine 
the furore which Marie Antoinette would have aroused if the English 
acquaintance with her had not been limited to the famous portrait 
drawn by Edmund Burke. The Spanish Queen Regent comes from the 
same country as did the wife of Louis XVI. Among a Latin people 
she is unpopular for the same reason ; she is called by the same name 
of reproach, L’Autrichienne. Unfortunately for Spain, the average 
Briton, already an admirer of the mother of her King, knows little of 
the political life and leaders of the country. 

Thanks chiefly to cosmopolitan Englishmen like Sir Charles 
Dilke, Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff and Mr. Philip Stanhope 
not forgetting Mr. David Hannay’s useful monograph of Emilio 
Castelar, not a few Englishmen have made an opportunity to 
hear that great orator and have found him incomparably the most 
eloquent man of an age that has produced a Bright, a Gladstone 
and a Gambetta. Castelar still lives, but to-day as a tottering 
old man; he was never a militant republican; he is now a 
spent force. The only very formidable republican whom Spain 
possessed was Zorilla; up to the last he was actively conspiring ; but 
for his disappearance a year or so ago he would have been to-day the 
most dangerous enemy of the Spanish dynasty. Sagasta, the Liberal 
leader, though now an old man, carries much weight in his country. 
Senor Moret, his Colonial Secretary, was formerly Spanish Ambassador 
in London: a tall, handsome man, with distinguished presence, fine 
manners and strong Liberal sympathies. ' 

Had his scheme of Cuban autonomy been tried a year ago, all 
the present trouble would have been avoided. Notwithstanding the 
confident anticipations of certain newspaper prophets, the opinion 
may be ventured here that, in spite of her difficulties, the Queen 
Regent will hold her own in her adopted country, and secure the 
dynasty for her son. She is not only a pattern mother, but a woman 
of strong common sense and great tact in managing men. She has 
contrived to get the Pope and the priests on her side, though it seems 
the cue of Rome to-day everywhere to be with the Government in 
possession. She has, indeed, only the moderate elements both in the 
Conservative and Liberal parties. But under existing circumstances 
neither Don Carlos with his Legitimists, nor the Republicans quite see 
their way. They might both agree to upset the reigning House. But 
afterwards they would be at each other’s throats. It looks, therefore, 
as if the Queen Regent would win the game. A further change of 
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government there may be; not a change of constitution. An 
Administration may eventually be formed with Marshal Campos at its 
head. This will seize a favourable moment of coming to terms with 
the United States by a grant of independence to Cuba. There is, of 
course, the national pride to consider. But sensible Spaniards would 
all gladly be quit of the Island which has cost them countless lives 
and millions. Nor is the war really popular in America. Apart from 
the well-worn but incontrovertible common-place that its origin was 
not an abstract or concrete enthusiasm for the rights of man in 
general, or of the Cubans in particular, but the influence of the 
almighty dollar and the Wall Street operators, the hostilities would 
have been impossible. Neither Senate nor people would have cried 
out for war unless an American, battleship had been destroyed in 
Havana Harbour. 

A sense of the irony of history is a traditional attribute of 
Spanish genius. Surely this must have been gratified by the mischief 
for which the war gave the signal for the imp of the perverse to 
work in the politics of the world. The Italians, not having 
an external enemy for the moment on hand, get up a civil war 
of their own, with its headquarters under the shadow of the 
Cathedral of Milan. Lord Salisbury is inspired to an oratorical 
indiscretion with some commonplaces not worth uttering, though 
still mischievous on the relative vitality of nations. He has since 
then spoken with more of ominous significance because less of 
publicity in the same key at a private dinner of London business 
men. Meanwhile, Mr. Chamberlain ‘‘has gone one _ better” 
than his chief, and has caused foreign pens to open a newspaper 
war against his country. An Anglo-Saxon combination cis-Atlantic 
and trans-Atlantic, such as Mr. Chamberlain suggested against the 
world, is a contingency powerfully appealing to the British imagination. 
It probably explains better than anything else such good wishes as.the 
American cause has in this country. But the grand arrangement, 
generally though it may be wished, is one that cannot be forced safely 
any more than can Imperial Federation of which it is in fact a sort of 
variety. Mr. Chamberlain will no doubt soon find this out, if he has 
not realized it already. The necessity of patience and reserve will be 
felt by him in the interests of the grand conception that has suggested 
itself to his shrewd and audacious mind. His own promptitude may 
be explained by a natural desire to he the true and original patentee 


of the idea. 
T. H. S. Escotr. 
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The Trail of the Bookworm 


It would be interesting if one could know how many of the thousands of 
books in circulation to-day are sold upon their own merits. There are so many 
things to be considered in the success or non-success of a book that it is almost 
impossible to decide what has most contributed to its sale. First there is the 
name of the author, which is, in many cases, sufficiently powerful to attract a 
large number of readers on faith. Secondly, there is the standing of the 
publisher who may be able to so push his wares, good or bad, as to exhaust a big 
edition before a single review is written. Other causes influence the market ; 
criticism, which can be, or too often is, a question of advertisement, friendship, 
or prejudice ; the time of year, the state of the weather, a war scare or a bicycle 
craze. Altogether one is tempted to believe that the actual worth of a book 
does not go very far towards landing it in a tenth edition! The worst rubbish 
must, naturally, sink to the bottom in time; no amount of labour or influence 
can buoy up heavy trash; but we have now a number of more than moderately 
good writers whose productions very often deserve a better fate than arrives to 
them, and ot these, it must be owned, the best are not always most en evidence. 
¥ * & 


Let us suppose, for amusement and reflection, a law could be passed 
forbidding either publisher or author to put their names to the works they issue. 
What would be the result? Is it possible we might be led to form unbiased 
judgments on our literature, so that by ‘natural selection’ the best would 
ultimately take first place? The bookseller would not then order so many 
copies of a particular book to stock because of the reputation of its publishing 
firm; the reviewer would not effuse so warmly on the merits of a work that 
might be by Sir W. Besant or Mrs. Humphrey Ward, but also might be by 
Brown, Jones or Robinson: the reader would not feel obliged to buy certain 
volumes because of the legend on their title pages: ‘by the author of so-and-so.’ 
It all appears very beautiful and Utopian and simple. The Bookworm lives to 
dream of reforms, and whether they ever come to pass or not, does not matter in 
the least. 

? ‘ * * 

Some of our most brilliant successes in literature have been published 
anonymously. It is only necessary to mention Waverley and Pickwick as 
examples, but pseudonyms seem. to have been more fashionable in the past than 
they are to-day, and, in spite of our socialistic professions, titles less in request. 
We certainly do not ‘spurn the nobly born with wealth affected, and heat with 
virtuous scorn the well-connected’! One or two of our popular magazines may 
almost be said to take their stand on titles. I can fancy a modern publisher on 
his knees before a second Sir Walter Scott imploring, with tears in his eyes, the 
noble baronet to let his name appear on the front page of a new Waveriey. 
Especially after the publication of a Marmion ! 


* * * 
It is generally felt nowadays that to produce a work anonymously is “a 
risky business.” A few ladies have adopted masculine pseudonyms, the 


favourite name being, for some occult reason, George, but as a rule writers 
prefer to receive full credit for their efforts. Anonymity is, however, occasion- 
ally adopted as a cover wherefrom to launch arrows of scorn and abuse, and in 
such a case it is often successful. We- all remember the vogue of Zhe Silver 
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Domino, and the more recently, Zhe Gods of Little Grub Street (said by many 
to be from the same hand), while there have been other attacks of the 
kind less noticeable. The latest* is a small book in the form of a novel which, 
although it does not spit forth rabid personalities against particular individuals, 
is a tolerably smart satire against certain phases of our civilization and the 
uphclders thereof. The virtue of the Pharisee is roundly ridiculed and the . 
characters are plainly drawn from life. 

Perhaps the following extract from the prologue of A// We Like Sheep will 
arouse a shrewd guess as to the author’s identity. 

“ Human beings,” says a mother sheep to her off-spring, ‘‘ are very like us. 
‘They live in flocks and follow each other blindly as we do. . . . . Their 
views of life are remarkably akin to ours. Their ideal is a lamb (so they say), 
their most cherished wishes humility, meekness, and obedience. Individuality 
is regarded by them as extremely reprehensible ; suicide as a crime. So, you see, 
aman may do no more with himself thana sheep may. He belongs to his 
flock ; so do we. The female sheep are most rigidly guarded. They rarely 
break lose. The males occasionally do.” In conclusion she advises: “ Beware 
of seeking to know too much. The naked truth is a snare every virtuous sheep 
tries to avoid. Learn to ask no questions but do as you are hid unhesitatingly. 
You will find it the best way to grow fat, and fat sheep go to Heaven.” 

The story is a strong protest against that grinding down process by which 
all individuality is drained out of mankind. Cherished but mistaken ideas of 
duty are satirised, and the cowardice that takes its rise, from the dread of being 
misjudged is faithfully shown. One can trace here the influence of Ibsen and 
his disciple, G. Bernard Shaw. It is a pity that the threadbare tale of illicit 
love should be told again, as the motive might have been equally well woven 
about another theme; but the demand for sensational fiction is so great that 
perhaps the author may be forgiven in this instance. The woman who does has 
proved herself so interesting to the public that it is but to be expected she 


will do it again ! 
* * * 


The publishers of the “ Victorian Era Series” have been so far singularly 
fortunate in their selection of authors. A better man for the production of a 
concise, trustworthy, and comprehensive monograph on “The Free Trade 
Movement and its Results,” could not, perhaps, be found than Mr. Armitage 
Smith.¢ Certainly he has given us a volume which well sustains the level of 
excellence that has hitherto marked the Series to which it belongs. The 
subject is by no means an easy one to treat adequately, and bristles with 
pitfalls for the unwary writer. Mr. Armitage Smith, however, has not only 
escaped those pitfalls, but has produced a work which deserves to become— 
and douotless will do so—a classic of its kind. While brief, it is full and 
unvaryingly interesting. We cannot imagine a better text book on the subject, 
either for the mature student who wishes to have at hand a ready reminder of 
the leading facts of the Free ‘Trade Movement, or for the young student who 
would clearly understand the great fiscal revolution of the last generation, the 
result of which he himself is realising. Ever and anon, even now, Free Trade 
threatens to become again a “burning question,” especially in view of the 
persistent rejection of it by many of the leading nations of to-day ; and nowhere 
will the man who wishes to understand that question in all its bearings find a 
better instructor than in this little book. 

The author begins with a series of valuable retrospective chapters on 
“The Origin of Restrictions on Trading,” “ Adam Smith and the Decline of 


* All We Like Sheep, pp. iv. + 172. Paper covers 1s. 6d., in cloth 2s, Kelvin Glen & Co. 


t The Free Trade Movement and its Results. By G. ARMITAGE SMITH, M A., Principal of 
the Birkbeck Institution, and Lecturer on Economics for the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching. Pp. viii. + 244. 2/6. London: Blackie & Son. 1898, 
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Mercantilism,” and “ Tariff Reform (1785-1838).” Then follows a succinct 
narrative of the agitation for the Repeal of the Corn Laws (1838-1846), a 
chapter which must be intensely interesting to one who studies it for instruction, 
and which even the man, who remembers the days when Villiers, Cobden, 
Bright, and Peel were co-operating to achieve their success, cannot read without 
strong emotion. The rest of the book discusses the ‘“‘ Economics of Foreign 
Trade,” the old and recent arguments for protection in its various forms, the 
story of Britain’s expansion and prosperity during her fifty years of Free Trade, 
the non-adoption of Free Trade by many other countries, the relations tetween 
Free Trade and British agriculture, the much-mooted question of British trade 
and foreign competition, and the problem of Imperial Federation. Divergent 
views are fairly given and honestly criticised. The list of topics which we have 
given will show how comprehensively the author treats his subject. Mr. 
Armitage-Smith is no tyro, and he has made his book not merely a text-book on 
Free Trade, but a valuable study in applied economics. This work—and we 
would say the same of the other volumes of the series—ought to be in the 
private library of every thoughtful young man and woman, who would under- 
stand the times and be qualified to perform the duties of a citizen. It should 
be read with the “ Rise of Democracy,” ‘‘ The Life of John Bright,” and “ The 
British Colonies ” in the same series. 
* * * 

With M., Zola’s /aris* the famous trilogy, of which “ Lourdes” and 
“Rome” are the preceding volumes, comes to an end. The book appeared at a 
dramatic moment, when its author had just made a public sensational protest 
against the corruption, which he shows in his book, permeates the whole of 
Parisian society. The writer gives us a picture of the worst side of Paris life 
drawn in the same powerful manner that marked his earlier volumes. The title 
would naturally convey to the reader that a series of kaleidoscopic pictures 
would be set before him, illustrating all phases of Parisian life, both good and 
bad. But it is not the case, and we can only conclude, from the absence of 
any redeeming features, that any good there may be in Paris is so little that, as 
a factor in the life of the city, it may be disregarded. Consequently, the bock, 
with its long tale of horrors, grows wearisome, for the author has taken incidents 
of modern years, and thinly disguised them for the purpose of his story. 

The hero of the story is our old friend the Abbé Pierre Fromont, who has 
already appeared in the other two volumes of the trilogy. At the outset of the 
story, the priest, on an errand of charity, visits a hovel in one of the poor 
quarters of Paris. ‘There he finds an old workman in such abject misery that 
he starts off to see the wife of a great millionaire, Duvillard, in order to get the 
man into an asylum. Thus the reader is at once introduced into the brilliant 
society of Paris. Duvillard is the third of a family of bankers, who have made 
their money by fair means or foul. The bribery with which he has successfully 
brought off one of his financial schemes has just been exposed in a daily rag, 
and members of the Ministry and Deputies are implicated. In the Chamber 
the Ministry is interpellated, and only escapes defeat by two votes. A graphic 
picture is given of the scene in the lobby before the motion is moved. The 
Baron is a slave to a well-known actress, and she insists on his obtaining for her 
an engagement at the Comédie Francais. The Minister of Arts in the present 
cabinet refuses to grant it, and when the Ministry is finally defeated, the Baron 
uses his wealth to prevent the other party getting in, solely with the object of 
getting the old cabinet re-organised so that his actress friend may gain her 
wish. The banker’s family is a kind of hell, for the wife is carrying on an open 
intrigue with a young man whom her daughter wishes to marry, and quarrels 
with her mother over him. Then there is a scene where all the characters 
assemble at a low café in Montmartre to hear obscene songs. Another incident 
is the blowing up of the banker’s house by an Anarchist, and his exciting capture 


* Paris By EmILe Zora; cr. 8vo, xvi. + 488 pp. 3s. 6d. Chatto & Windus, 
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in the Bois de Boulogne. ‘Then a long description is given of his trial and 
subsequent execution in the Place la Roquette, a revolting sight, which most 
of the characters flock to see. These are some of the dramatic and stagey 
incidents introduced as typical of Parisian life. The Abbé meets his long-lost 
brother, Guillaume, who is the inventor of a marvellous explosive, and being 
resolved to inflict a judgment on this wicked city, is only prevented by his 
brother from blowing up the Basilica of Montmartre when it is crowded with 
pilgrims. Pierre, since his return from Rome, has lost all faith in religion, and, 
visiting his brother’s home, falls in love with his ward, discards his cassock, and 
takes up cycling, eventually marrying her. 

The book can hardly be called a novel, it is a forcible protest by a reformer 
against the corruption of the chief city of his beloved country. Yet throughout 
he is strong in the belief that, by some undivulged means of purification, from 
this seething mass of corruption, a regenerate Paris will arise. The weak point 
in the book is decidedly the absence of any mention of that class which exists in 
every community, however great is the corruption of the higher and the poverty 
of the lower classes. ‘The backbone of any state is the mass of people who are 
content to lead a life, which by dint of hard work keeps them from want, and 
yet keeps them so fully employed that there is neither time nor opportunity for 
vicious habits. As a human document, it must always hold a high place in the 
future, for it gives a picture of Paris scarcely overdrawn by one of its most 
distinguished citizens. 

* * * 


The Workers* is, perhaps, one of most interesting books that has been 
written for many a day. Nowadays every one is interested in labour questions ; 
for we all work and recognise the necessity of labour if we do not always see 
its dignity. With the advance of civilisation the community has become split 
up into two divisions—the men of great wealth, and a vast multitude of poor. 
‘The rich man works in his way to keeps his riches, and studies the labour 
market to see that he does not give his employés too great a wage; the poor 
man works to keep body and soul together. He works unceasingly and at the 
same time full of apprehensive care, for the supply is greater than the demand ; 
if he steps out of the ranks for a day through misfortune his place is filled up, 
and it may be long before he obtains a footing in the labour market again. 
Even when life looks brightest, across his path black care ever casts an ominous 
shadow and warns him that to-morrow may be full of gloom. 

In this book we have the experiences of an educated and thoughtful man, 
who, to gain a practical knowledge of the labour problem, went out one day 
from a friend’s house with his pack upon his back, and without a penny in his 
pocket, to try his luck fora short space among the many units struggling for work. 

‘though America is the country where he tried his experiment, and the 
conditions of labour differ in no small degree from those here, yet many lessons 
may be learnt that are applicable to us. America is the happy hunting-ground 
of the tramp, and consequently the author had little difficulty in getting his 
meals and a night’s lodging either for nothing or in return for doing some small 
job. One of the first houses he knocks at is the home of a minister, who, in 
response to his request for work, gives it him, and allows him to take his meals 
at his own table, practically carrying out the teaching, advocated by Tolstoi, of 
the brotherhood, somewhat to the dismay of his family. Then he gets work as 
an unskilled labourer, in demolishing the old Academic building at Westpoint, 
and he works there for five days. This experience calls forth some pregnant 
comments on the monotony of an unskilled labourer’s life and his poor 
prospects. He is as a rule an ignorant man, with no trained intelligence, and 
the only commodity he has to offer is his mere muscular strength. His wages 
are governed by the ruthless law of supply and demand. The theorist says the 


* “The Workers,” By Walter A. Wyckoff. Cr. 8vo, xiv. + 242 pp. 3s. 6d, Heinemann. 
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interest of the labourer are identical with those of his employer, but, as the 
author remarks :— 


‘* From work like ours there seems to have been eliminated every element which constituted 
the nobility of labour. We feel no personal pride in its progress, no community of interest 
with our employer.” 


This is one of the great drawbacks at present which produces a spirit of 
discontent between employer and servant. He points out a remedy, suggesting 
that such a job as he was employed on should have been given out to a gang of 
men to be completed in a given time, with the proviso that a bonus should be 
gtanted if the work was finished earlier. 


‘* We agree among ourselves upon the number of hours which shall constitute a day’s work, 
and from our own number we elect a boss, who will give direction to our labour, and under 
whose orders we bind ourselves to serve. It is no part of his duty now to stand guard over us 
in the office of a slave-driver to prevent our shirking, for we effectually perform that service for 
ourselves, seeing to it, with utmost regard for our interests, that no man among us fails to do his 
share in the common task. The boss is now the best and most intelligent worker among us, 
and not only does he direct our efforts, but, with his own hands, he sets the example of 
energetic work for the securing of the best terms that the contract offers for our common good. 


‘* In a true sense now we have gota job. It is ours. The work is hard, but we have an 
object in working hard. Every stroke of labour is not a listless, time-serving economy of effort, 
but an eager and willing furthering of the work toward its completion and our own advantage. 
We are glad in the progress of our job, even if we are glad from no higher motive than our 
personal profit. We have a sense of responsibility, and the keen interest which comes of that, 
even if they rise in no better source than our greed for gain.” 


The next job he obtains is that of porter toan hotel. There the conditions 
are somewhat changed. There is a sense of responsibility in the work he does, 
for certain jobs are given him to do, and he is left alone to perform them ; but 
the hours are long, the meals are bad, and the pay is very small. Passing by 
his next job as hired man to an asylum, his most interesting experience, perhaps, 
is when he becomes a farm-hand. He seems to have dropped upon one of 
those idyllic farms, only met with in books, conjured up out of the imagination 
of the writer. His employer is a shrewd old farmer, with an extraordinary 
miscellaneous knowledge. His remarks on the future of farming, being those of 
a practical, far-seeing man, are weighty. He thinks that some day, when the 
chance of making large fortunes in cities becomes more difficult, interest will 
once again be aroused in farming. 


‘**T believe there’s going be a change. I believe the change is begun. Competition is so 
keen now in about all kinds of business that the chances of making a fortune and making it 
quick are very few. There’s about so much interest to be got for your capital, and if the 
security is good, the interest is very low, and there’s about so much to be got for your brains, 
unless you’ve got particular rare brains ; and as the competition grows keener, brains begin to 
see that there’s about as much to be made out of farming as out of other kinds of business. 
Invention has done a lot already, and when the same economy and thrift and thorough business 
principles are used in farming as are vsed in other kinds of production, the farming business 
will soon catch up with the ethers. And where the brains and enterprise and energy go, labour 
will soon follow ; and for a time, anyway, there won’t be as many unemployed in the cities, 
nor as many farmers in the country looking for men to work. But why are there unemployed 
in the cities, while there is already a demand for men in the country? Why, because many of 
the unemployed ain’t fit for us to take into our homes as hired men, and many don’t know that 
there’s such a chance for them, and many, if they do know, would sooner starve in the cities than 
work and live on a farm. I’ve got an idea that when the farming business is developed there'll 
be a big change in country life. Where there’s plenty of brains, and push and enterprise, there’s 
likely to be excitement. But it’s got tocome naturally ; you can’t pump interest into country 
living by legis ation.’ ” 


He goes on to say that in spite of the charities organised by the rich, the 
poor don’t love them any more, and he shrewdly gives his reasons. 
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** © Tf the rich lived simpler and less showy, the poor wouldn’t envy them as much, nor feck 
as bitter against society, and the money that was saved could be pretty well invested in kinds of 
education that would cure poverty and destitution by preventing them, and the people that 
would be thrown out of work by the econonies of the rich might be a good deal better employed 
in more productive work. It seems a pity, anyway, to keep people at practically useless labour 
when the brains and the money that keep them employed in that way might be used in keeping 
them at productive labour, and it’s all the greater pity as long as there’s bitter want in the worl 
for the necessaries of life.’” 


The author finally ends up in a lumber camp, but the description of this 
has been done often before, so it needs no comment here. One fact he notices 
is the prevalence of oaths in the simplest sentence uttered by these men. This 
seems to be but the effect of habit, for they are not inspired by anger, and so 
the moralist can console himself that education will one day eliminate these 
useless words. The book is stiiking, for it is one of those rare human 
documents that ever and again come to light. It serves to emphasise the fact 
that the lot of the unskilled labourer ‘is but bondage. The labour question, 
which really means that endless bickering between man and master, whereby 
each regards the other asa mortal enemy and discontent is bred, will only be 
solved when a method is discovered whereby the labourer has an interest, over 
and above his weekly wages, to work his uttermost, and thus to recognise that 
capital and labour, ability and strength are both sympathetic, and not anti- 
pathetic, forces. . 


NoTeE.—Since going to press with Mr. Edward H. Parker’s article on “The 
Far Eastern Question” (see ~. 457), we observe with satisfaction that the Russian 
Government disavows the intention to call for passports to Ta-lien Wan.—Ep. N.C.R. 
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